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WISDOM AND SECURITY 

; LIFE ASSURANCE 


WISE MEN assure their lives. 
THE ALLIANCE provides them with Security, Modern Contracts, Expert Advice. 





FIRE INSURANCE 


WISE MEN insure, and when a fire occurs 
THE ALLIANCE pays for the property they have lost and for the profits fhat they 


would have made. 





BURGLARY INSURANCE 


WISE MEN insure before the cat burglar has climbed up the drainpipe. 
THE ALLIANCE pays for the articles stolen. 





PERSONAL ACCIDENT INSURANCE 


WISE MEN insure before they are run over. 
THE ALLIANCE pays for injuries and broken bones. 





MOTOR CAR INSURANCE 


WISE MEN insure because bad drivers are numerous and pedestrians careless. 


THE ALLIANCE pays what the insured wou'd have fo pay. 





MARINE INSURANCE 


WISE MEN insure their ships and cargoes for full value. 
THE ALLIANCE pays for sunken ships and damaged hulls. 





WISE MEN REQUIRE SECURITY 


THE ALLIANCE ASSURANCE COMPANY, L”. 
GIVES SECURITY 


Apply to the HEAD OFFICE for particulars: 
Noe. £, BARTHOLOMEW ELAN EE. FC ONDON, E€.€.2. 
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This world-famous hotel, ideally situated in its own 23-acre grounds, grows more popular every 


year. Consider its unequalled amenities—- J ; A | 
The most up-to-date sun lounge in Europe! A sporting miniature golf course! A covered swimming Pe A r; 1, 
pool: A magnificently appointed gy sium! A sports hall for squash and badminton! Tennis : 

courts, croquet lawn, bowling green! 100-car capacity service garage! The finest ballroom outside 


London (dancing nightly), cinema, entertainments! Bedrooms with private bathrooms; luxurious 4 y 
suites if desired. 
Send to-day for fully illustrated brochure * 


Note: Terms are absolutely inclusive—no extras 





Phone: Torquay 2271 


BRITAINS MOST BEAUTIFUL GUEST HOUSE 












A YOUNG MAR’S DISCOVERY _ ... 


A few days ago (said the Vicar) a young man whom I 
knew but slightly offered me his pouch. ‘I wonder if you'll 
like this stuff as much as I do,’ he remarked with some 
fervour. ‘It’s called Three Nuns.’ 

I had not the heart to damp his missionary ardour, and 
his satisfaction at having ‘put me on to a good thing” was 


quite beautiful to behold. 


THREE 


The original tobacco 


of curious cut —1/23d. an oz. 


Zssued by STEPHEN MITCHFLL & SON, Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd., St. Andrew 


Square, Glasgow 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


HE plans for Sir John Simon’s next journeyings are 
still incomplete. What is certain is that he is 
going to Berlin within the next few days. That is 
satisfactory on every ground. It will make for elucida- 
tion of the German attitude, and it will satisfy Germany’s 
very reasonable anxiety that she shall be brought as fully 
as this country or France into the scope of conversations 
which directly concern her. The next step is still undecided. 
That Moscow desires a visit from a British Minister or 
Ministers is definitely established, and it is very much to 
be hoped that if Sir John Simon finds it impossible to 
prolong his Berlin trip or to undertake another and longer 
one in the near future the Moscow mission should be 
entrusted to Mr. Eden. The Lord Privy Seal possesses 
certain personal qualities which enable him to get on terms 
with foreign negotiators with the minimum of preliminaries, 
and it is well that full advantage should be taken of that 
happy endowment. The two Ministers primarily con- 
cerned with the conduct of foreign affairs are, indeed, 
admirably complementary to one another, and even in 
Berlin, where many contacts have to be made, a division 
of the burden between the Foreign Secretary and the 
Lord Privy Seal would seem desirable. 
a * * * 

The three pacts under consideration in Europe—the 
so-called Air Locarno, the Eastern European Pact and 
the Danubian Pact—will need a good deal of dove- 
tailing, but if they can be carried through and co-ordinated 
as they should be the benefit to the continent as a whole 
will be great. The hardest task, of course, will be to 


reconcile German and Russian ideas regarding the 
Eastern Pact. If British Ministers can achieve that 


they will deserve general applause and it will not be 
denied them. 


The Princes and the India Bill 

The Government has clearly taken the right course in 
regard to the resolution passed by the conference of 
Indian Princes and Ministers at Bombay on Monday. 
We need to know much more yet about the temper of 
the conference, the extent to which it was fully repre- 
sentative, and the meaning it intended its resolution to 
bear. Mr. Churchill naturally accepted the resolution 
as a repudiation of federation, but it was quite certainly 
nothing of the kind. That the Princes should desire to 
press for certain emendations in the Government of 
India Bill was natural, and when conferences of any 
kind decide to put their desires on paper they frequently 
express themselves in emphatic terms. One thing is 
certain. If both the Government and the Princes show 
themselves as reasonable as they consistently have 
throughout the Round Table and Select Committee dis- 
cussions, an accommodation will be reached without much 
trouble. Fortunately there is no ground at all for sup- 
posing that reason has forsaken cither party. There are 
plenty of channels through which the Princes can express 
their views cither while the India Bill is under discussion 
in the House of Commons or in the interval before the 
Lords begin work on it, and the Government may be 
counted on to make any concession not inconsistent 
with the fundamental principles of the Bill. 

x * * * 

Great Britain and the Arms Traffic 

The sittings of the Disarmament Conference’s sub- 
committee on control of the manufacture of and trade 
in arms have revealed a rather sharp difference of opinion 
between the United States, whose draft has been taken 
as the basis for discussion, and this country, whose repre- 
sentative, Lord Stanhope, has opposed the American 
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proposal that national machinery for the control of manu- 
facture and of imports and exports should be reinforced 
by international supervision on the spot. The British 
attitude is not inherently unreasonable. It is asking a 
good deal of individual countries to accept an inter- 
national commissicn coming, in effect, to pronounce 
judgement on their Government’s good faith. Given 
sufficient reason, that course is justified, and it is now 
accepted doctrine that there should be such international 
supervision as part and parcel of a convention for the 
limitation of armaments. When that is achieved, in- 
spection of the arms traffic arrangements by the same 
commission would follow as a matter of course, and 
there is a good deal to be said for leaving arms manu- 
facture and traffic to national control on lines laid down 
in a convention till the Permanent Disarmament Com- 
mission is set up. There would in any case be a central 
body at Geneva checking all the naticnal statistics and 
competent to, advise acticn by the League Council in 
any case of need. But since everyone else, except Italy, 
accepts the international supervision desired by the 
Americans, there is no reason at all why this country 
should hold out. Very much the contrary. 
* * * * 

The Abyssinian Affair 

There was never a shadow of excuse for any resort to 
formal hostilities between Italy and Abyssinia, and 
there is less excuse now than ever. That being so, it is 
regrettable that Italy should have paraded her expedi- 
tionary force and its warlike preparations with such 
flamboyancy. But that, after all, is in the Italian manner, 
and exaggerated importance should not be attached to it. 
There have been direct negotiations between the two 
countries, and so far as can be seen the difficulties that 
stood in the way of an understanding have been removed. 
Italy has agreed to the passage through the proposed 
neutral zone of certain nomad tribes, and her stipulation 
that the Abyssinian detachment charged with the business 
of joint demarcation should not be accompanied by 
Swedish or Belgian military advisers has been met. A 
semi-oflicial statement made to the Daily Telegraph's 
correspondent at Rome, on Tuesday, suggested that in the 
Italian view there were three distinct stages, direct 
negotiations, conciliation and arbitration, and that only 
the first stage had yet been reached. It is, of course, to 
be hoped that the direct negotiations themselves may be 
successful, and the unobtrusive collaboration of British 
and French representatives at Rome and Addis Ababa 
should promote that result. 

* * * * 

Dr. Schuschnigg’s Visit 

The visit of the Austrian Chancellor to London was 
much heralded and has been much discussed, but there is 
no reason to suppose that any decisions of particular 
importance were reached. The visit was quite genuinely 
one of courtesy, and the exchange of views between 
Austrian and British Ministers on so important and 
delicate a question as the future of Austria was of obvious 
benefit to both. The Habsburg question was clearly not 
raised, or at any rate not pressed, and there are adequate 
reasons why it should not be at present. The emphasis 
with which Dr. Schuschnigg and his colleague, the Foreign 
Minister, assert Austria’s capacity to survive as a separate 
entity, given freedom from external interference and 
internal strife, is notable. In the latter connexion the 


decision of the Nazis in the important centre of Linz to 
disband their organization and join the Patriotic Front is 
of considerable importance if the intentions expressed 
are sincere. 


As to that official opinion in Austria is a 
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little sceptical. Dr. Schuschnigg can hardly be uneop. 
scious of the fact that one of the best ways to conciliate 
British opinion would be to find a means of ending the 
smouldering conflict between the Government and the 


Socialists. 
x * * * 


Check to President Roosevelt 

President Roosevelt has received a severe check jn 
his national reconstruction plans by an_ obstructive 
vote of the Senate. In the Work-Relief Bill he was 
asking for control of some £1,000,000,000 for the em. 
ployment of labour on public works. The Senate 
amended it by a stipulation that all relief work must 
be paid for at the “ prevailing rate” of wages and not 
at the lower rate contemplated by the Administration, 
This would impose an impossible burden on the finance 
of the scheme; on any estimate it is colossal. The Senate 
is courting popularity with organized labour, which is 
opposed to any scale of pay less than the prevailing rate, 
The President has, however, more cards than one that 
he can play to bring the Senate to his view. He may 
appeal to the country, as he has done before, over the 
wireless. And he can bring pressure to bear upon the 
States by withholding schemes of public work which 
they have been eagerly awaiting. The conflict may 
prove more long and difficult than others which the 
President has had to face; for on this occasion the 
Senate has contrived to mobilize the forces of trade 
unionism on its side. 


‘ 


* * * * 


Mr. Lloyd George’s Campaign 

In his speeches at Manchester, continuing his campaign 
for a policy of national reconstruction, Mr. Lloyd George 
was rather clarifying than adding to the proposals he 
made at Bangor. He still stands on non-party ground, 
He asks for a Government—the present or any other— 
which will adopt a constructive policy for absorbing the 
unemployed by the devotion of capital to useful public 
works. He urges the appointment of a body of business 
men and economists to take a comprehensive survey of 
what is essential in order to re-equip the country in 
respect of industry, agriculture, transport and_ the 
amenities of life—the Government to press forward with 
such works when trade is bad, and slow them down when 
tradeisgood. Itisnot necessarily his function to anticipate 
the findings of the proposed expert commission as to 
what public works can be most usefully undertaken ; he 
limits himself to the more obvious of these, such as 
national housing, land drainage, water supplies, and the 
electrification of railways in urban areas. In regard to 
the last Sir Philip Dawson has since pointed out that 
railway electrification has been proved to be neither 
speculative nor unremunerative. Mr. Lloyd George 
complains that the more detailed plans which he has pre- 
pared have neither been examined nor even asked for by 
the Government. The next step is that he should 


produce them. 
* * * * 


The Policy of Public Works 

The report on “ Public Works Policy ” which has just 
been issued by the International Labour Organization 
serves as a useful commentary, both upon Mr. Lloyd 
George’s proposals and President Roosevelt’s New Deal. 
It strong'y supports a systematic policy of national 
public works as a means of averting unemployment, but 
takes a long-range view covering successive periods of 
prosperity and depression. During the former a fund 
should be created which could be used to finance works 
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in the depressed periods, and some works of undoubted 
economic value should, as far as possible, be reserved 
for execution during bad times. But it does not dis- 
approve of the method of financing them by loans 
provided the necessary safeguards are taken. 

* * * * 


The Durham University Report 

The report of the Royal Commission on the University 
of Durham confines itself strictly to the subject immedi- 
ately before it, and no particular lessons of wider signifi- 
canve are to be drawn from its recommendations. Durham 
University is a difficult problem. It has no great Uni- 
versity traditions behind it, for it was only founded just a 
hundred years ago. Its constituent parts consist of 
colleges, providing mainly for theological studies, at 
Durham, and others, primarily Armstrong College, where 
science and engineering are predominant, at Newcastle 
fourteen miles away. There is very little co-ordination 
between the Durham section and the Newcastle section, 
and too little between Armstrong College and the School 
of Medicine in Newcastle itself; and the Senate, which 
unites all the sections, has very limited powers. The 
Commission recommends such concentration as is possible, 
and in particular the complete amalgamation of Armstrong 
College and the School of Medicine. 

* * * . 


More Salaried Midwives 

The high maternity death-rate is attributable to more 
causes than one, but amongst them, so far as the poor 
are concerned, is the inadequacy of the service of mid- 
wives. Most of them are under-paid and over-worked, 
and some of them are not fully qualified. The Joint 
Council of Midwifery has issued a report in which it 
urges the necessity of establishing a salaried service of 
midwives. Only qualified persons should attend mater- 
nity cases, and it is suggested that it should be incumbent 
on the local authority either to provide midwives to attend 
the poor or to aid voluntary organizations which under- 
take the duty. It is essential that there should be 
enough midwives, that they should be highly skilled, that 
they should not be over-worked, and that they should 
be better paid than most of them are today. The report 
is an authoritative one which the Ministry of Health 
cannot neglect. 

* - * * 

Actors and Managers—Mr. Cochran 

The British Actors’ Equity Association has no sooner 
emerged satisfactorily from its dispute with the Drury 
Lane management than it finds itself involved with Mr. 
Cochran on the question of the standard contract. But 
Mr. Cochran surely is a little too late in taking up his 
individualist attitude towards the members of Equity. 
The latter have found the best possible way out of their 
controversy with the Society of West End Theatre 
Managers. The two parties, with the helpful assistance 
of the Ministry of Labour, agreed to recognize the common 
interests of their profession, and to promote them by 
co-operation. The London Theatre Council has been 
created as a body representing both sides. It will support 
the principle of standard forms of contract for artists, and 
it engages to use its joint power to resist those who refuse 
the standard conditions of employment. The agreement, 
based upon the common interests of employers and em- 
ployed in the theatrical profession, was a wise one. 
Surely Mr. Cochran must ultimately find himself allied 
with those who have adopted this sensible method of 
avoiding disputes and providing hcnourable terms of 
engagement. 


The Week in Parliament 

Our Parliamentary correspondent writes: It was 
obvious from the smile of self-satisfaction on the face of 
Mr. Churchill, when he entered the House on Tuesday 
afternoon, that he was about to exploit to the full the 
critical resolution of the Princes. His motion to postpone 
the Bill certainly produced a hard-hitting debate. Sir 
Samuel Hoare was, as usual, handicapped by the fact 
that he was speaking to India as well as to the House of 
Commons, and could not answer taunt for taunt. But 
his speech had an admirable steadying effect, and was 
largely responsible for the fact that the Churchill vote 
did not grow, as it might well have done, in the subsequent 
division. It was Sir Thomas Inskip who was left to deal 
with Mr. Churchill, and very well he did it. There was 
great applause when, answering Mr. Churchill’s complaint 
that he did not know what the Government’s plan was, 
he suggested to Mr. Churchill that “ instead of speaking 
he should ‘ sit still and listen,’ ’ for he is one of the worst 
listeners in the House of Commons. Incidentally, too, 
he is extraordinarily thin-skinned. He makes the most 
bitter and wounding attacks on his foes, but when they 
retaliate, he lashes himself into a fury of injured indigna- 
tion. The Attorney-General remarked with regard to his 
demand for the suspension of the Bill “we know the 
game.” Immediately Mr. Churchill was on his feet purple 
with rage, spluttering out that “a more unworthy 
description of the action taken by honourable members in 
opposing a Bill never fell from the lips of a law officer.” 

* * * * 

The Labour Party are getting very “ touchy ” because 
so little attention is paid to the contributions of their 
spokesmen on the India Bill. The reason is that their 
speeches have so little relation to actuality. Mr. Lans- 
bury, for instance, defending the extraordinary attitude 
of his Party in voting with the Diehards, stated that 
‘* if we had our way and had the power, we should throw 
out the Bill and consult British India, in the same way 
as the Government are consulting the Princes.” Every- 
one knows that if Labour were in power, judged by 
their previous record, they would act almost precisely 
as the Government has acted, and members get very 
tired of these speeches which can only mislead Indian 
opinion and encourage the forces of non-co-operation. 
The reaction of the Diehards to the wrecking candidature 
at Norwood is an interesting reflection of their determi- 
nation not to push their opposition to the Government’s 
India policy to the logical conclusion of a split in the 
Party. They will have nothing to do with the Randolph 
Churchill nominee. Most of them disliked the way in 
which the Wavertree contest developed from the narrow 
front of a protest against the Government’s India policy 
to an attack against the whole policy of the National 
Government, and they have made up their minds that 
it shall not happen again. 

* * * * 

There is still great uneasiness at the future of the 
Unemployment Regulations. There are rumours of 
grave dissensions between the Unemployment Assistance 
Board and the Ministry of Labour, and the Government 
is even credited with the intention of not issuing fresh 
scales but of trying to keep indefinitely to the existing 
standstill agreement. In the meantime all the reports 
from the constituencies are that the opposition is far 
more noisy and truculent than it has been since the 
Labour rout of 1931. Those who are subject to the 
Means Test feel that they have got the Government on 
the run and that they have only got to keep up the 
pressure to ensure fresh surrenders. 
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TRADE UNIONS 


T is gencrally agreed that no revolution is more 
important than the revolution that has taken place 
in the position of the trade unions. . For the first quarter 
of last century they were forbidden; then they were 
tolerated ; now they are treated as indispensable. Of 
all the social legislation of the last thirty years it may be 
said that it depends for its success on the co-operation 
of trade unions. We fought Napoleon with the 
Combination Acts on the Statute Book; we fought 
Germany with the trade unions taking an active and 
responsible part in administration. On 

‘Trade Unions are now an essential part of our machinery 
of government. 

Such a revolution demands a change of temper and 
outlook both on the part of employers and on that of trade 
unions, and as both employers and trade unions are 
conservative by temperament, and as the trade unions 
came into existence not to co-operate with the State or 
employers, but to defend the interests of an oppressed 
class against State and employers by allavailable methods, 
this change is not an easy or natural process. In con- 
sidering how far it is progressing, how many and how 
grave are the obstacles, and what are the prospects of its 
success, observers will be helped and guided by an admir- 
able inquiry conducted by most competent and responsible 
authorities, the results of which have just been made 
public.* In some respects the report made by Professor 
Hilton, Mr. Mallon and their colleagues is reassuring. 
One service that the book renders is to put the problems 
it discusses: into their true perspective. The ordinary 
man, familiar with frequent complaints about the 
restrictive customs to which trade unions cling, will be 
struck by the number and the importance of the indus- 
tries in which the employers themselves exonerate the 
unions. . The reports on coalmining, shipbuilding, iron 
and steel, wool and worsted, glass and the electric industry, 

-all show that in these cases the employers, though they 
have their differences, and in some cases important 
differences, with the trade unions, hold that they are 
not hampered seriously, if at all, by trade union 
restrictions. 

Apprenticeship, one of the old historie problems, is 
a cause of dispute no longer in most industries ; for out 
of the 137,000 male apprentices in industry in 1926, 
59,000—nearly half the total—were in engineering, 
17,000 in building, 13,000 in shipbuilding and 12,000 in 
printing. Moreover, though the report reveals, as was 
to be expected, serious dangers and difficulties, it reveals 
also striking examples of good will and co-operation under 
the shadow of common calamities. In a number of 
cases both employers and trade unions speak of the good 
feeling that exists. Such testimony will be found in the 
pages on shipbuilding, iron and steel, the railways and 
the electric industry. The writers, summing up, have 
some important reflections on customs and restrictions. 
They point out that some of the obstacles the trade unions 
raise are based on good reasons in history and feeling. This 
is true of the difficulties that the employers encounter in 
the question of overtime. The battle for shorter hours 

‘and leisure is, in respect of its significance and lasting 

consequences, the most important of all the battles 





* Are Trade Unions Obstructive? An impartial inquiry under 
the joint editorship of John Hilton (Professor of Industrial Relations, 
Cambridge), J. J. Mallon (Warden of Toynbee Hall), Sam Mavor, 
B. Seebohm Rowntree, Sir Arthur Salter, K.C.B., Frank D. Stuart, 
assisted by Vida M. 8S. Heigham. (Victor Gollancz. 5s.) 
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the trade unions have fought, for on this issue they were 
defending the right of the workman to be treated as q 
human being. Last century the workmen were jy 
revolt against the view of their lot that was summed up 
in Sir James Graham’s formula, that the life of the poor 
must necessarily be limited to eating, drinking, sleeping 
and working. Nothing touches the workman’s sense of 
self-respect so closely as a demand on him which seems 
to imply that it is natural for his leisure to be used for 
the convenience of others rather than for the satisfaction 
of his own tastes and habits. In all the questions that 
concern overtime, as in all the questions that concem 
hours and the working week, the employer is treading on 
a passionate past. 
The editors of this volume conclude that though some 
v of the trade union restrictions described to them are 
injudicious and some indefensible, restrictive practices 
as a whole are fewer and of less importance than they 
were. But this does not mean that the state of the 
industrial world is satisfactory. For what is wanted in 
/ British industry is a larger revolution than a revolution 
vin methods and customs. What is wanted is a new spirit 
alike in employers and in trade unions. Trade unions have 
to learn to take and to share responsibility, and that is 
not too easy for men and organizations with their tradi- 
tions. In the past they were struggling first for bare 
existence and then for effective existence, and there was 
nothing in that struggle to teach them to regard the 
industry or those who conducted it in the spirit that 
today is demanded of them. Employers, too, have to 
adapt themselves to a new relationship ; a new relation- 
ship to the State, a new relationship to their industries 
and a new relationship to their workpeople. ‘They too, 
like the trade unions, have to forget their past and to 
overcome some stubborn prejudices, born of habit or 
politics. Neither employers nor trade unions alone can 
adjust industry to its new needs or give it the efficiency 
and resilience that are wanted. 
For the last few years we have seen one great industry 
after another struggling with that problem. In one 
sense the conditions have been favourable, for if any- 
thing could make men take a larger corporate view 
it would be a common sense of adversity. Under this 
pressure certain industries have reformed themselves, 
and sueceeded in subordinating the individual selfishness 
to the common good ; this is true of iron and steel, where 
the writers pay tribute to “the wise and far-sighted 
leadership. on both sides.” On the other hand, of the 
cotton industry, whose troubles should have been enough 
to teach the most undisciplined the need for sacrifice 
and co-operation, the editors report “ with very few 
‘exceptions, neither employers nor workers seem able to 
escape from their own particular tangle to grasp the 
interests of the industry as a whole.” The history of 
the cotton industry since the War might suggest to the 
pessimist that Lancashire, which had all the qualities 
needed for success in the early days of the industrial 
revolution, lacks the different qualities that are needed in 
the modern world, for one reform after another, prepared 
by the leaders, has been defeated by the conservatism 
and the particularism of the rank and file of the employers 
or the workers. The history of the coal industry is 
scarcely less depressing. Where in the series of fatal 
blunders that have followed one another since the end 
of the War, can we discern on either side a gleam of 
wisdom or forethought ? Twice the men have thrown 
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al 
way great opportunities: the first when Mr. Lloyd 
George offered them a compromise after the Sankey 
Report, the second when the Samuel Report gave them 
me of the most important of the reforms for which they 
jad been pressing. As for the coalowners, throughout 
those years they showed a melancholy incapacity to rise - 
above sectional interests and to face the problems of the 


POLICEMEN 


HE increasing strain that is imposed on the police 
by new duties allotted to them has often been a 
subject of comment in official reports, the latest of which 
is that presented by General Sir Llewelyn Atcherley, 
Inspector of Constabulary. He shows that much ad- 
ditional work of a specialized nature has been imposed 
on them, making claims on their time for which there 
js no adequate provision. New legislation and new 
(Orders have made their tasks more complicated. Clerical 
york which should fall on a clerical staff tends to tie 
superintendents to their desks and keep them from the 
more important duties of supervision. The detective 
staff in many areas is not sufficient for dealing properly 
with the inquiries which pour in from all quarters. Still 
more disturbing to the ordinary citizen is the statement 
that there are not enough uniform policemen engaged 
in the streets on patrol work owing to the fact that so 
many constables have to be detailed for special duties, 
more particularly that of traffic control. These additions 
to a constabulary officer’s duties “have already had the 
efect of smothering or crowding out his primary duties 
in greater or less degree. . . . There is no margin of 
strength and no alternative to substantial augmenta- 
tion.” 

The small increases that have been made in the strength 
of the police since the War have been by no means 
proportionate to the numbers diverted to new tasks. 
Attention has been called to this matter again and again, 
and the interest of the public was aroused some two 
vears ago by the Trenchard Report and by the action 
taken upon it in respect of the organization of the higher 
branches of the service. Many technical improvements 
have been made, but the strength is still inadequate. 
Not only are many men who are qualified for all the 
purposes of police work absorbed in the exacting duties 
of traffic control, but also in many other respects the 
ubiquitous motor-car takes up the time of the police in 
inquiries on the spot in the case of accident or offence, 
and in. giving evidence in ‘court after the event—all 
this, in addition to motor patrol work, which falls to a 
special branch of the service. Lord Trenchard called 
attention to the large demands on the police for attendance 
at race mectings, football matches, greyhound courses ; 
such requirements, though under revised conditions, still 
have to be met. 

It has been almost inevitable that the detective 
service, being limited in respect of staff, should give the 
bulk of its attention to major crimes and to crimes 
that are committed by expert criminals. The use of the 
motor-car and the telephone by criminals has not only 
called for special methods of crime detection by the 
police, but has widened the field of inquiry; a single 
crime may involve inquiries and action by the police in 
many areas. Whilst the cats are away the mice are at 
play. The opportunities of the less ambitious criminal 
appear to be greater and his chances of detection less. 
The Home Secretary said last Monday that there were 
8,085 cases of house and shop breaking in the Metropolitan 


industry in a large spirit. A study of this illuminating 
volume forces the irresistible conclusion that some of our 
largest industries like cotton and coal have not yet been 
able to shake off habits formed when the world was at 
their feet. Yet if men cannot learn in the painful 
school of adversity what power on earth can teach 
them ? 


AND CRIME 


Police area during the three months ended January 31st 
last, and of these 2,673 are unsolved. 

The average citizen, considering the paucity of police- 
men patrolling the streets around his house, and the 
limited time that detectives have for pursuing inquiries 
into small offences, may wonder whether he is as well 
protected now as he was, say, a quarter of a century ago ; 
or, in any case, whether he is as well protected as he 
should be. But the problem has to be looked at from two 
points of view. One way of dealing with the matter— 
and this should not be neglected—is that urged by 
General Atcherley : by an augmentation of the existing 
strength, which may be either by direct recruiting or by 
providing more clerical staff and more specialists for 
special duties. But the question ought to be approached 
also froin another angle altogether. The calls upon the 
police would be reduced if the temptation to crime were 


less; if the class from which criminals emerge were 
relieved of some of the conditions which conduce to 
crime. 


Of these conditions unemployment is the most disas- 
trously fertile—unemployment in general, and especially 
unemployment among the young. The latter is the worse, 
because it is not only a cause of increasing crime among 
juveniles, but also of the beginning of a career of crime 
which creates the adult criminal. Stop the conditions 
which make for petty offences among the young and we 
are stopping the conditions which lead to crime among 
persons of all ages. Lieutenant-Colonel Allan, reporting . 
on the Western Police District, states. that in one city, 
where 3,101 persons were proceeded against for indictable 
offences in 1933, no fewer than 31 per cent. were under 16. 
Of 473 persons involved in “ breaking,” 45 per cent. were 
under 16, and if the number dealt with by police caution 
were added the proportion was probably near 50 per 
eent. This reveals a very alarming state of affairs. 
Approximately half of the crimes of this nature were 
committed by mere children ; and in the opinion of the 
Inspector they were in great measure due to Jack of 
parental control, unemployment and bad environment. 

If we can stop unemployment among the young, we can 
go far towards stamping out crime. And yet we are faced 
with the formidable fact that owing to the high birth-rates 
after the War the number of employable children will be 
greatly increased during the next few years, and the 
number of unemployed children also unless drastic 
measures are taken. An inquiry held in Liverpool into 
the nature of unemployment among young pcrsons in 
that city reveals facts whose significance must be realized. 
In 1933 there were 55,500 persons in the 14-18 age group ; 
in 1937 there will be 71,000. Or again, taking the 14-2% 
age group, it is estimated that in 1940, if there is no 
further improvement in trade, there will be 25,009 
unemployed young persons in that city alone, or 14,009 
more than last October. And this is no isolated problem 
affecting Liverpool alone. There will be a proportionate 
increase in the number of young persons in all parts 
of the country during the next seven years, and- even 
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a considerable revival of trade will not be enough to 
prevent an increase in unemployment. 

Here then, unless steps are taken to find occupation for 
these young persons, either by keeping them at school or 
spreading employment, are conditions out of which future 
crime will emerge. It is for the police to give their attention 
to the task of detection. It is for the community to give its 
mind to the higher duty of prevention. As things are we 


are confronted with the necessity of reinforcing the Police 
and organizing them better for the work of county 
attacking the criminal. That will cost money. It woujj 
be better still to use some of that money as a contribution 
towards raising the school age, providing half-time oop. 
tinuation schools which would increase the numbers of th 
employed, and spreading work by legislation fora shorter 
week for juveniles. Work is the best antidote to crime, 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE Unemployment Assistance Board is presumably 
reconsidering its maligned regulations, and mean- 
while the uninsured unemployed are enjoying the old rate 
or the new, whichever is the higher. Meanwhile also 
I find opinion in the House of Commons hardening 
against what is regarded as the too craven capitulation 
of the Government to an outery which could have been 
counted on no matter what the new regulations were. 
That is putting it too high, for there is no doubt that 
there were certain genuine grievances over such matters 
as reduction of the allowances if rent was below 7s. 6d., 
and insistence on the household means test, as distinct 
from the test of the individual's means. But a com- 
parative study of localities where the old Public Assis- 
tance was administered on a normal and on a lavish 
scale respectively is instructive. I have seen no reference, 
for example, to some figures given by the L.C.C. a week 
or two ago. It appears, if I interpret the figures rightly, 
that out of 26,000 persons receiving transitional assistance 
only 168 found it profitable to retain their old rates 
rather than accept the new Unemployment Assistance 
Board scale. That does not suggest any widespread 
discontent with the new scale in London. The sooner 
the whole question is permanently settled the better, 
and I predict that if the Board’s new regulations meet 
the two or three points on which criticism was recognized 
as just they will find considerable support on the 
Conservative and Liberal benches. 
* * * * 

It is curious, and encouraging, to note how regularly 
the House of Commons goes right on some little human 
question when some official or Minister or ad hoe committee 
Sir John Gilmour and Lord Trenchard and 
the street-collection advisory committee must share 
blame for the stupidity of refusing the Salvation Army 
(for the first time, I believe) leave to collect in the streets 
of London during its Self-Denial week. When questions 
were asked about it on Tuesday, the whole House seemed 
to be solid for the Army. Conservatives like Mr. Linton 
Thorp and Mr. Hannon, Liberals like Sir Ian Macpherson 
and Sir Archibald Sinclair joined in an emphatic protest. 
But Sir John Gilmour, with all his urbanity, is not, I am 
afraid, the man to put his foot down and correct a mistake. 


goes wrong. 


* * * * 


Today, March Ist, Mr. Geoffrey Knox, till yesterday 
Chairman of the Governing Commission of the Saar 
Territory, resumes his position as a member of the 
British Diplomatic Service. Being for the moment 
what is known as en disponibilité—open for any post 
that offers—though the term in this case is most em- 
phatically devoid of the rather disparaging implications 
that sometimes attach to it, he will no doubt begin by 
taking a well-earned leave. While he was an international 
servant it would have been altogether improper for 
any national honour to have been offered him, and he is 
the last man to welcome anything like a public tribute. 


But this is the kind of occasion Honours Lists were made 
for, and there is no need to reserve special awards for the 
routine days. To leave unrecognized one of the most eop. 
spicuous pieces of public service an Englishman. has 
been able to render abroad since the War—and one of the 
most arduous—would be an omission of which His 
Majesty’s advisers will certainly not be guilty. 
* * * * 





The O.U.D.S. Jubilee performance (a real golden 
jubilee) was a notable affair. I found all Oxford talking 
of it, and a good deal of ex-Oxford came up to see it. The 
fact that the New Theatre, which holds close on 2,000, 
was packed every night, may be interpreted, I suppose, as 
approval of the choice of Hamlet, though I should have 
thought the O.U.D.S. had played Hamlet a little too often 
in late years. The production as a whole was slick, beauti- 
ful, and for the most part unpretentious. Mr. Coghill, the 
amateur producer, should have insisted on a_ higher 
standard of audibility (Mr. Adamson’s humorous and re- 
strained performance as “ Polonius” was much too 
difficult to hear); and it is presumably he that must 
answer for the maddening monotony of Miss Isobel 
Seaife’s “ Gertrude ” ; but on the whole he did distinetly 
well. He nearly succeeded in making a “ Hamlet ” out 
of the unlikely material of Mr. Glenville’s voice and 
bearing. Mr. Glenville battled on gamely against odds, 
and gave a performance of which any amateur might be 
proud. Mr. Morny’s ‘‘ Ghost ” came nearer to perfection 
than anything else in the play, and the performance as 
a whole was not merely up to standard but well above it. 

* x ** * 


There is one aspect of the rivalry between the film- 
producing combines in this .country which deserves 
a little notice. Gaumont-British and Associated British 
Pictures are hard at work buying up as many picture- 
theatres as they can, with the object, of course, of 
ensuring the best outlets for the films they make. But 
this means that the old distinction between the producer 
and the renter is largely disappearing, and the censorship, 
which is a trade affair, appears in a new light. It is main- 
tained by the renters, and hitherto it has been largely 
true, that the people who pay for it have no financial 
interest in its decisions, for it matters not to them but 
to the producers if a particular film is banned. The more 
producers and renters become identical the less inde- 
pendent are the censors of employers whom they can 
help or hinder by their rulings. 

* * * * 
Who Said Privacy? 

“The parents [Mr. and Mrs. Coert du Bois] arrived 
at Folkestone after dark on Saturday, and were given 
as much privacy as possible on the journey to London.”— 
News-Chronicle. 

Photograph : “ Mr. Coert du Bois and his wife arriving 
in London.” Same paper, same page, same column. 

JANUS. 
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THE KING AND HIS REIGN: If. THE INHERITANCE 


By E. F. BENSON 


T may be doubted whether King Edward’s assiduous 
visits to the Courts of European countries, especially 
in the latter half of his reign, were of any real value. 
But there was a very definite drawback to them, namely, 
that wherever he went, his nephew, the German Emperor, 
suspected that his object was to weave intrigues in 
order to procure the encirclement of Germany by a ring 
of hostile nations. There can be no doubt that at one 
time the Kaiser ardently desired alliance with England, 
though the means whereby he tried to secure it were 
often of a very crooked kind. During the Boer War, 
for instance, directly after that Black Week when the 
British troops suffered severe repulses at Stormberg, 
Magersfontein and Colenso, he tried to combine Russia 
and France against England, promising Russia to keep 
Europe in check if she advanced towards India, but, 
as M. Delcassé astutely and correctly saw, the object 
of this oblique move was to drive England into the 
Triple Alliance. This would not suit France at all, 
and Deleassé refused to walk into so ill-concealed a 
trap. As Queen Victoria once said of her grandson : 
“William wants to be friends with us, but he doesn’t 
want us to be friends with anybody else,” and that 
summed him up at that time very adequately. 

It was therefore a natural consequence that these 
rounds of visits paid by King Edward caused the Kaiser 
to follow in his uncle’s steps, and endeavour to erase, 
by a show of shining armour and superior majesty, 
the pleasant impression that the King always made. 
They became slightly ludicrous: the King visited 
Vienna in the autumn of 1903, and so the Kaiser invited 
himself there immediately afterwards. The King visited 
Rome and had an interview with the Pope: instantly 
the Kaiser surmised that he was meddling with 
a member of the Triple Alliance and went there with 
two squadrons of his tallest Guards, and had a far more 
exalted interview with the Pontiff, who compared his 
zeal for Christianity to that of Charlemagne. By this 
time King Edward had reached Paris, but the Kaiser 
did not follow him there. 

Sometimes the King himself must have wondered 
whether these Royal visits were of any solid value. 
By 1907 the rapid increase in German naval armaments 
was threatening English supremacy at sea, and neces- 
sitating a corresponding expansion on the part of England. 
That year the Kaiser and Kaiserin came to stay at 
Windsor, and, at a luncheon at the Guildhall, he declared 
that the peace of the world, which had always been 
his unswerving aim, depended on the good relations 
between the two countries. But the day after he left 
the German Government announced a speeding up of 
their naval programme. And bitter was the King’s 
experience when in 1908 he went to see the Emperor 
of Austria at Ischl on the occasion of his Jubilee. But 
congratulation was little more than a_ pretext: his 
real object was to get the Emperor to persuade the 
Kaiser to slow down his naval programme, for this 
rivalry was becoming dangerous. Though the Emperor 
refused to concern himself with German naval affairs, 
his general attitude was so cordial and friendly that 
the King left in full confidence that he was as eager as 


himself to discountenance any action on the part of 


the Triple Alliance which might endanger the peace 
of Europe. They parted with embraces and wiedersehens, 
and perhaps it was fortunate that no wiedersehen 


materialized, for assuredly the embraces would not 
have been renewed. For already the Emperor and his 
new Foreign Minister, Baron von Aehrenthal, had’ been 
in consultation about the annexation of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina by Austria. Less than two months later 
the annexation was announced, and the King, very 
rightly, felt that this “ dear old man” had been guilty 
of treachery in his friendly professions. Affairs were 
complicated by Prince Ferdinand of Bulgaria, a cousin 
of the King’s, declaring the independence of his country 
from Turkish suzerainty and styling himself Tsar. 
Nobody minded what he styled himself, but Balkan 
disturbances were on the boil again. Crete demanded 
a similar independence from Turkish suzerainty, and 
Serbia violently objected to the annexation of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina. No wonder: for she had dreams 
of a greater Serbia which was to include the provinces 
which Austria had appropriated. The Royal cordialities at 
Ischl had not done much for the peace of Europe: the 
dear old man had successfully bluffed the King, and 
next spring he wrote to his Prime Minister (Mr. Asquith) 
asking him “ whether in framing the Budget the Cabinet 
took into consideration the possible (but the Wing 
hoped improbable) event of a European war.” 

The whole idea that these Royal visits were of any 
use, that the embraces of Sovereigns would be followed 
by their respective nations, was becoming farcical, but the 
King could not give up so long cherished a mission. 
He put far too high a value on the effectiveness of his 
own charming personality, which magnificently em- 
phasized cordiality when cordiality already existed, 
but was powerless to reconcile opposing national interests. 
In earlier days, it is true, the personal intervention 
of Queen Victoria with her “ Brother and grandson ” 
of Germany had been effective: her reply to him, for 
instance, after his injudicious telegram to Kruger concern- 
ing the Jameson raid, in which she said that she hoped 
he would take her uncompromising remarks in good part 
because they were only intended for his good, completely 
deflated him. But times and circumstances alike were 
now changed ; the Kaiser was becoming little more than 
a marionette in the hands of the war-party, and whereas 
he stood in considerable awe of his grandmother, he dis- 
liked and often ridiculed his uncle. 

Yet still these visits continued: in 1909 the King pro- 
posed to pay yet another of them to his nephew in Berlin, 
and the Kaiser hailed it with enthusiasm, saving that noth- 
ing could better serve the cause of friendship between 
England and Germany. He made it an occasion for a 
notable military display, and the King’s ever-ready tact, 
by which he turned a rather frigid public reception into a 
very warm welcome, was no more than a personal triumph 
and could not conceivably affect the tension between the 
two countries. He knew that at home naval estimates were 
to be increased to meet the growing menace of the German 
fleet, and that he had been enthusiastically supporting 
the creation of a Territorial army for defence in case 
some sudden emergency called for regular troops to serve 
across the Channel. Sir John Fisher had already made 
a more practical (though impracticable) suggestion that 
the English fleet should, without any declaration of war at 
all, make a surprise attack on the German fleet and, 
with luck, annihilate it. Nelson had dealt thus with the 
Danish fleet at Copenhagen, and why should not England 
dispose of the naval menace again in a similar manner ? 
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Otherwise, if the German programme went through, 
without a corresponding increase in English naval 
estimates, her fleet in 1914 (he named the year) would by 
itself outnumber the English in respect of battleships. 

All these things must have been in the King’s mind 
when toasts were drunk at these banquets in Berlin and 
when, only a few months before his death, he sent a 
birthday letter to the Kaiser in January, 1910, saying 
“it is essential for the peace of the world that we should 
walk shoulder to shoulder for the good of civilization and 
the prosperity of the world.” The sentiment was 
admirable, but it was a mere formula like a message 
printed on a Christmas card. It was Utopian, for how 
could England with her entente cordiale with France, 
signed in 1904, and her Convention with Russia, 
signed in 1907, walk shoulder to shoulder with 
Germany ? 

These Royal visits of King Edward, which up to the 
time of his death he had made a large part of the duties 
and services of a Sovereign to his country, have been 


IS CAPITAL 


———————. 


roughly analysed in order to show how Meaningless 
they had become. With the growth of democracy it seems 
strange, twenty-five years later, that they could ever they 
have been thought to be of value, for the age whey 
personal friendships between Sovereigns could affect 
strong national movements was already long past, 
King George very wisely made no attempt to take 
them over as inherited traditions. He occupied his time 
for travelling to infinitely greater advantage by visiting 
India with the Queen in 1911 and magnificently demon. 
strating at the Durbar the power and friendliness of 
the Raj. It was a troubled inheritance to which he 
succeeded: Ireland was in a state of grave unrest, 
the outrages committed by suffragettes to secure votes 
for women were serious and there was a crisis over the 
powers of the House of Lords. But far more menacing 
than any of these was the naval rivalry between England 
and Germany which now none could stay. 

[The subject of Mr. Benson’s newt article is 
* Ireland.” | 


OVERPAID ? 


By H. Y. RICHARDSON 


HEN in the field in 1916 I became deeply impressed 
by the attitude of the men under me on the 
question of Capital, and I have never seen any reason 
to change my views. Somehow or other a way must 
be found of settling the perennial conflict between Labour 
and Capital. Capital, it seemed to me, must climb down, 
and will not, by so doing, suffer so much as if it continues 
to copy Humpty-Dumpty. Workpeople, I found, felt 
then (and it is the same today) that, when the capitalist 
brings money into a business and the men bring their 
labour, both are bringing equally indispensable aid and 
should equally share the profits. It follows that all 
depends upon Capital being content with a reasonable 
return on its investment, and on the question of what 
is a reasonable return. 

The conclusion I reached was that no capitalist who 
advances money to a business, without himself working 
in that business, has any right to further remuneration 
than say an average annual return not exceeding 10 per 
ecnt. But that is such a revolutionary proposal that it 
would clearly be necessary to enact a law by which no 
business whatsoever which employed workmen should 
distribute to the shareholders more than the amount 
named. 

Sensible Labour has no quarrel with Capital, but with 
its controllers. A workman knows quite well that if he 
invents something, the manufacture of which entails 
plant to the value of, say, £10,000, he must go to those 
(the public) who have savings to invest, for he cannot 
supply the money himself. But he has always objected 
(and, to my mind, has had ample reason to object) to 
working primarily for the interest of shareholders, 
instead of for the interest of the business. He reads in 
the newspaper of such company results as the following, 
all noted in the past few months, and he feels that too 
much of the results of his labour is being given away : 

(1) 5s. shares priced at £6 11s. 3d... Dividend 135 per cent. 

(2) 25 per cent. paid on Cumulative Preferred Ordinary shares, 
and yet the Ordinary shares get 35 per cent. 

(3) 30 per cent. on the Ordinary shares. 

(4) 18 per cent. (Bank). 

(5) 30 per cent. free of tax (Salt). 

(6) No change in the Ordinary dividend of 25 per cent. (Financial 
Trust). 

(7) 50 per cent. (Insurance), 

(8) 100 per cent. | 5s. shares at £5 (Motors). 


(9) 25 per cent., plus scrip bonus of 100 per cent. (Motor. Acces- 
sories). 


These payments do not constitute service to the 
public. They are an obvious result of a wish to pay 
the maximum possible dividend to the shareholders. It 
seems to be necessary to force concerns to turn back 
their surplus profits, over and above 10 per cent., into 
the business, for the purpose of lowering the price of 
the product, for increasing the business reserve (not a 
reserve for the shareholders), for raising wages, improving 
plant, for welfare and so forth. 

There are a great many necessaries and comforts of the 
people the prices of which are kept as high as possible, 
instead of as low as possible, solely in order to pay out 
large sums to the sharcholders, instead of improving and 
extending the business, cheapening the product, increasing 
sales, and absorbing the unemployed. 

Bonus shares, given out of profits, should not be 
allowed. The man who pays £1,000 into the business 
and gets an average 10 per cent. out of it, should be 
content : for it is the staff and workpeople of a business 
who produce the profit which made a bonus share possible, 
and not the shareholder. That, of course, raises problems, 
and I found myself forced to consider the situation arising 
if bonus shares were stopped. A company had a paid-up 
‘apital of £10,000, and after a few years of very profitable 
work, during which it had paid out its statutory 10 per 
cent. dividend from very large profits, its actual assets 
totalled £100,000, while its paid-up capital remained at 
£10,000. What would happen if for some reason it was 
decided to wind up the company ? Who was to get the 
extra £90,000? The shareholders, of course, had rights. 
but these rights should not extend beyond the amount of 
the paid-up capital. In the event of winding-up, the 
proceeds which exceeded the paid-up capital should go 
to the Government, in reduction of taxation. The fear of 
this would of course help to keep the company in being, 
and there should be no reason why a very successful 
company should not remain in being, provided it was 
serving the public and did not constitute a monopoly. 
The effect of such suggestions on the Stock Market would 
be interesting. Gambling in shares would largely stop, 
although a “ good ” company would attract capital more 
asily than a “ bad” company. 

Labour under the new conditions would work amicably 
with Capital, when it knew that it was working for its own 
interest. It would be to the advantage of workmen to 
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work for the profit of the business and to make that profit 
as high as possible. In doing so, loss of time and reduction 
of effort of a workman would be visited on him by his 
fellows. Demands for such increased wages as would 
cripple the business would ccase, for they would be 
opposed to the men’s own intcrests. But demands 
for higher wages are not more the cause of present 
conditions than is the set determination of Capital to 
make the most it can, in place of the most it ought. 
Progressively lowered prices, provided quality — is 
unaffected, always increase sales in the case of most goods 
or services which are in general demand. The distribution 
of large dividends prevents this increase of trade. The 
money paid in dividends goes clean out of the business. 

It has been pointed out, against these proposals, that 
the shareholder of a company which pays a dividend of 
100 per cent. on its share capital does not necessarily 
receive 100 per cent. on his investment, because he may 
have paid a very high price for his shares and may have 
only received a return of 4 per cent. or 5 per cent. The 
reply is, first, that the original shareholders who bought 
at par did in fact receive their whole investment back in 
one year, and, second, that to pay out such a large sum 
from the business prevents service to the public. 

After all, the proposal is only an extension of the 


SAMUEL PEPYS: 


By JOHN 


AM afraid that the title at the head of this article is 

misleading, if it suggests that the article itself is an 
essay in revaluation. It is not. My object is simply 
to draw attention to the need for such a revaluation, 
and to indicate some of the steps that have already 
been taken towards such an end. Much, it is true, 
remains to be done before that end is reached, but even 
now, with the help of recent books, and in the growing 
light of more recent discoveries, it is possible to consider 
Samuel Pepys as someone, in many respects, very different 
from and more substantial than the naked figure that 
emerges from the famous Diary. 

The incidents and revelations of that minute day-by-day 
record have been freely exploited by a numerous school 
of novelists, biographers, dramatists and film-producers ; 
it is no fault of theirs if the English-speaking world is 
not Pepys-conscious. Further and more daring episodes, 
which Pepys, with the peculiar false modesty of the 
exhibitionist, could only bring himself to report in a 
strange polyglot language—an odd kind of cache-seve 
loosely strung together out of French, Spanish and 
Latin—are waiting to be published in the first complete 
and accurate text of the Diary, which is now, after many 
promises, in active preparation; and these too will 
doubtless be exploited to satisfy those who can never 
have too much of the kind of gossip that most men are 
at pains to conceal or do not consider worth recording. 
I do not wish to underestimate the value of the Diary 
as a “human” document; within the limits of its 
subject, it is the most complete and elaborate essay in 
self-revelation that anyone has ever had the patience 
to attempt. But just as a hero is none the less a hero 
in the eyes of the world and of posterity for having 
given himself away to his valet, so Pepys, who, for ten 
years of his early manhood, was his own valet, and 
wrote 3,000 pages of shorthand manuscript about his 
employer, was, in his own way and in the eyes of his 


contemporaries, a hero—the greatest civil servant of 


his age and one of its most remarkable virtuosos. 


existing practice with Public Utility Companies (Gas, 
Water and so on), the dividends of which are limited 
and the surplus profits of which have to be used for the 
benefit of the consumer. Similarly with Public Utility 
Societies which are registered under the Industrial and 
Provident Societies’ Acts, the rules whereof prohibit the 
issue of any share or loan stock with interest or dividends 
exceeding the rate for the time being prescribed by the 
Treasury. That is to say, such Societies are not organized 
for making large profits, but content themselves with 
paying their way and using any surplus in order to 
improve or extend their property. 

It may be objected that the security of the investor 
in a Public Utility Company is “ equal to the Bank of 
England.” This is not really so, for great disasters cah 
happen. Dams of reservoirs have been known to burst ! 
Again, it may be objected that no one is going to take 
a big financial risk unless his prospects of a large profit 
Why not ? Ifa man risks £10,000 on sinking 
for coal and finds none, that is his affair. If he spends 


are good. 


two years in doing so and then finds coal and earns 
30 per cent. on his capital during the third year, he would 
receive 30 per cent. under our average annual 10 per 
cent. dividend scheme, or 10 per cent. for each of the 


three years. Surely, an adequate return. 


A REVALUATION 


HAYWARD 


The tendency, therefore, of recent research has been 
towards a revaluation of Pepys, outside the pages of his 
Diary, in terms of the capital work he did at the Navy 
Office and the Admiralty, or, to put it another way, 
towards a restoration of the balance between his public 
and private lives. The Diary, hitherto, has stood 
between us and a comprehensive view of its author. 
When it was deciphered for the first time more than a 
hundred years after his death, Pepys suddenly became 
one of the most notorious and most widely talked-of 
characters that have ever existed outside the pages of 
a novel, whereas. during his own lifetime, he was nothing 
more exciting than a distinguished public servant, a 
Fellow of the Royal Society, a collector of prints, manu- 
scripts and ephemeral literature, who was known, if at 
all, outside the small but choice company he gathered 
about him towards the end of his life, as the author of a 
learned and authoritative history of the English navy. 

Yet there seems to be little doubt that Pepys intended 
his Diary to be read after his death. It was written in a 
simple and familiar form of shorthand, and it can hardly 
have been an accident that he left among his papers a 
copy of the cipher he employed. But he also left 
behind—and he took characteristic pains to arrange 
for its disposal and. preservation—a vast collection of 
manuscripts, ranging from official documents to private 
memoranda, which Mr. Arthur Bryant, his latest and 
most thorough biographer, has described as “ the largest 
surely that any man can ever have left behind to tell 
the tale of his own life.” It is clear that he wished to 
be remembered as much, if not more, by these papers 
as by his private confessions, little suspecting that 
posterity would pounce upon the latter and leave the 
rest to lie undisturbed for the best part of another hundred 
years. 

There is still a mass of material, relating to what may 
be called the post-Diary period, in the Bodleian at 
Oxford and in the Pepysian Library at Magdalene College, 
Cambridge, which has scarcely been touched and which 
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may well prove to be too much for a single editor to 
manage. It was too much for the late Dr. Tanner, who 
died before he had finished collecting the material he 
needed for his great work on Pepys. His papers, along 
with Wheatley’s, have passed into the safe keeping of 
Mr. Arthur Bryant, who, it is to be hoped, will live to 
finish what his predecessors began. 

Already, Mr. Bryant, collaborating with the Pepysian 
Librarian, has made two notable discoveries. Some 
hints as to their nature have already appeared in the 
Press, and further details were given by Mr. Bryant 
last Saturday, when he was a guest of honour at the 
annual Pepys dinner at Magdalene. It is too early 
as yet for an outsider to form an opinion of the importance 
of the two new diaries or journals unearthed by Mr. 
Bryant, though it is clear that they do not resemble, 
either in form or content, the great shorthand Diary, 
which failing eyesight compelled Pepys to give up in 
1669. The first is mainly concerned with a defence of 
the Navy Office against certain false charges brought 
against it by the Parliamentary Commissioners ; for 
the ordinary reader, its interest undoubtedly lies in the 
account Mr. Bryant tells us it contains of Pepys’s intimacy 


CHURCH UNION: A 


HE subject of some kind of advance towards union 
between Anglicans and Free Churchmen has of 
late attracted much attention. The recently published 
Sketch of a United Church has been greeted, not 
unnaturally, with hopeful interest and also with deep 
suspicion. It is but an attempt to show how the 
various “ spiritual values ” associated with the different 
communions might be combined, without loss on one 
side or the other. But the representatives of the 
different communions in South India have gone a good 
deal further. They have produced a scheme which, 
with a few minor modifications and additions, they hold 
to be capable of being put into operation at once, without 
the surrender of any conviction which any member of 
the uniting Churches holds essential to his loyalty to 
Christ ; and the South India scheme, it may be noticed, 
offers many resemblances to the sketch which has been 
produced at Lambeth. 

It must be remembered, however, that circumstances 
in South India differ very considerably from those with 
which we are familiar here. The South India scheme 
affects three Churches only, the Anglicans, the Methodists, 
znd what is known as the South India United Chureh 
(representing a fusion of Congregationalists and Presby- 
terians). These three Churches are already in close 
relations with each other; their leaders are in many 
instances personal friends, as I can testify from a recent 
sojourn among them; and they have long worked out 
together what is known as a plan of “ comity,” which 
means that over a large part of South India there is no 
overlapping, each Church having its own recognized 
territory. 

These are all missionary Churches; it follows there- 
fore that the weakness and danger of division in the face 
of the huge mass of Hinduism (there is relatively little 
Mohammedanism in South India) is, or at least seems, 
much more serious than the dangers of our divisions at 
home. All the more serious, too, is the scandal (using 


the word in its proper sense) of the prohibition of inter- 
communion to members of what (in view of Indian 
paganism) is one Church. 


If two members of the same 
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with Charles If and the Duke of York. The secong 
dealing with Pepys’s supposed complicity in the Popish 
Plot, is apparently “still more exciting.” “ The fy 
story,” says Mr. Bryant, “ which a close examination 
and correlation of Pepys’s unpublished manuscripts 
reveal, includes one of the most thrilling stories I haye 
ever come across and a great deal of the unwritten history 
of England.” 

Even discounting some permissible enthusiasm, Mr, 
Bryant’s brief description of his extraordinarily lucky 
find is enough to excite anyone who has ever studied 
the domestic history of the period. Moreover, it js 
now certain that when the second volume of Mr, 
Bryant’s biography of Pepys appears, it will not suffer 
by comparison with the first, which owed so much of its 
charm to the intimate details provided by the Diary, 
For, with the material now available, and with more 
to come from the documents on which Mr. Bryant js 
now working, Pepys will stand out from the formal 
history of the 30 years he survived after the last entry 
was made in the Diary, not merely as a vague and 
important official, but as a human being with an identity 
never wholly submerged in the pattern of public life. 


WORKING MODEL 
LOFTHOUSE 


caste, for example, are converted, the one by the 
Methodists and the other by the Anglicans, a barrier 
immediately rises to keep them apart. And the barrier 
which prevents normal intercommunion is felt by many 
of the European missionaries even more acutely. No 
wonder that the negotiations, which started sixteen 
years ago, and have often seemed to be threatened by 
shipwreck, have been carried on, till the harbour at 
last seems in sight. 

What then is the Scheme? The central principle 
can be stated thus. There are among us different con- 
ceptions of the Church; we cannot wait till we have 
reached agreement on these; but we must not over- 
ride the convictions of anyone ;. each must find, in the 
new church, what he can think of as his spiritual home. 
Are there not already divergences within the Church 
of England? Hence, the Church must possess the 
three-fold ministry ; if there were no episcopacy, there 
could be no united Church. And.due measures must 
be taken to secure that the ministry remains, in the 
proper sense of the term, Catholic. 

Now it isundeniable that many Free Churchmen, in India 
as in England and elsewhere, shrink from the episcopate. 
But on the mission field, even the Free Churches have 
developed independently a quasi-episcopal régime ; and 
the promoters of the scheme have felt it quite in harmony 
with Catholic principles to provide for broad-based 
elections to the episcopate, and for committees and 
assemblies to co-operate with the bishops and. to review 
their decisions. At the same time, at the consecration 
of bishops. presbyters are to join in the laying on of 
hands, unless in any diocese this is specially objected 
to; just as presbyters are to join with bishops in ordina- 
tion. In this way it is felt that those who value continuity 
will have all that they can desire in the preservation of 
the true succession in the life of the Church; while 
those who lay stress on fidelity to the New Testament 
will find nothing that they are obliged to regard as out 
of harmony therewith. 

But what of the first steps ? 
brought about ? 


How will the union be 
Will re-ordinatioy be necessary ?_ It is 
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definitely laid down that from the first all ministers and 
all members of the three uniting churches will be ministers 
or members of the United church. There will be no fresh 
baptisms, confirmations, or ordinations. But at the 
jnaugural service, certain bishops, assisted by presbyters, 
will consecrate some chosen Free Churchmen to be 
pishops ; while, if it is so desired, they will themselves be 
commissioned by their Free Church brethren. It follows 
from this that there will be for a time anumber of ministers 
who have not been episcopally ordained. By the majority 
of Indian laymen, it is felt, this will not be regarded as of 
great importance ; but to safeguard consciences, it has 
been decided that neither they, nor ministers (if such 
there be) of a pronouncedly ritualistic type, should be 
appointed to congregations where their ministry will be 
unwelcome. 

While the new church, like the Church of India, Burma 
and Ceylon at present, will be autonomous, its fidelity to 
the doctrine of the Bible and the Creeds has been very 
carefully defined. Confirmation, or some corresponding 
service, is to be universal ; and special provision is made 
for the ministry of laymen and women, and for the 
responsibility of the laity in the government of the 
church; that government is, as the Presbyterians say, 
conciliar. 

Inevitably, such a scheme challenges criticism. How 
much has it had to face? The Methodist Conference in 


this country last July expressed its general approval of 
the scheme in its present form. As far as Methodism is 
concerned, therefore, the ground is now cleared for 
advance. The General Council of the Indian Church this 
month expressed deep thankfulness at the progress of the 
negotiations ; but the scheme will have to go before the 
different diocesan councils ; and the earliest date at which 
it can be accepted by the Church is 1937. In the South 
India United Church, as among the Anglicans, serious 
misgivings are likely to be felt ; and here also no decision 
can be reached before 1937 or 1938. 

But in India as elsewhere divergent views may cancel 
one another out. We are already contemplating this 
possibility in another and still larger Indian proposal. 
“This is really Anglicanism,” say Free Churchmen. 
“We are surrendering to the Free Churches,” say the 
Anglicans. If such are the comments of the extremer men, 
our worst fears of one-sidedness may surely be set aside. 
And when a number of responsible men, whose loyalty to 
their respective church systems is as profound and indubit- 
able as their devotion to their common Master, with their 
own wide experience of the needs of the mission field in 
India, have been led after years of negotiation and prayer 
to a scheme which satisfies and delights them all, the 
stoutest ecclesiastical partisan may well hesitate before 
he bids them scrap their work. It has before this proved 
the truest wisdom, to “launch out into the deep.” 


THE VILLAGE GOES TO TOWN 


By J. VIJAYA-TUNGA 


ROM time immemorial peasant as well as nomad 
have had their fairs and bazaars, where they came 
to barter and exchange, buy and sell. These fairs and 
bazaars are still, happily, a feature of the Oriental scene. 
In the mind of the villager, the town is a bazaar, only 
with a more permanent group of shops, He accepts the 
town as a matter of course, but as far as he is aware, its 
effect on him is no greater than the effect of the fortnight’s 
holiday (in August) on the modern city-dweller. 

Our village has one or two stores, one run by an uncle 
of mine, the Headman, another, which is part Pharmacy, 
and part Grocery, run by the eldest son of the village 
millionaire who died some time ago. However, neither 
the topography of the village, nor the temperament of the 
village folk has hitherto encouraged the development of a 
cluster of shops. But a mile away where the Road from 
our village to Galle town is intercepted by the Baddegama- 
Udugama Road (along which you reach the Vanduramba 
Temple) is a regular hive of shops. Bicycles made 
in Birmingham lean against the shop verandahs, 
pedal ‘‘Singer” Sewing Machines of American make 
are being industriously and rather spectacularly worked, 
piles of Java sarongs, Cheviot Tweeds, cheek by jowl with 
dried Maldive fish, Swadeshi salted fish, Japanese enam- 
clled wash-basins, German aluminium pails, all these 
draw a constantly changing, vociferous, gesticulating, 
throng of buyers, and someday would-be buyers. Outside 
on the road are groups of men—the local Headmen, 
smelling of toddy and arrack, looking important, their 
naked rotund bellies proudly exposed (the sarong being 
tied quite low on the waist): around these Headmen, 
the ubiquitous henchmen and satellites, smelling only of 
toddy (arrack being costlier), but with a proper meeckness 
in the very smell, and a solitary policeman from either the 
Police Station at Nagoda or Baddegama, in his blackish 
blue uniform and pill-box cap, very self-conscious, trying 
te look both as if he were His Majesty’s Government and 
Ilis Majesty’s Governed. There are other groups—of the 


local Beau Brummels. slender, lithe men dressed in 
sarongs and half-sleeved Cameesa, comparing notes about 
their latest fancies, or maybe, planning for a cattle- 
lifting, or a night’s debauch; a group of mild-looking 
men, advertising by their chastened demeanour and 
lustre-less eyes, that wife and child and the accustomed 
hearth awaited them and that adventure and _ illicit 
pleasure were no longer for them; there would be loud- 
voiced Tamils from the nearby tea plantations, and the 
Tamil women, nonchalantly walking hither and thither, 
calling to each other across the street in their loud sing- 
song voices . . . This is the nearest we have to a Town. 

But this is more a rendezvous, and at best a place 
to buy luxuries. To sell—your cocoanuts, your areca- 
nuts, and your grain, yeu must go to Galle town. Galle, 
derived from Gala, which means a resting place for 
‘art bullocks, has always been the mart for the southern 
province. But nowadays Galle is not only a big mart 
of shops but it is also where the big people, and the 
White people, live, where the English schools are, where 
the hotels are, where the gaol is, where the ‘* Lunatic 
Asylum” simply designated so by Authority, is. 

Thus the Village goes to Town to buy, to sell, to take 
the train for a pilgrimage, and above all to litigate. Both 
at Nagoda and at Baddegama there are Gansabhavas 
(Village Tribunals) presided over by an _ official 
magistrate. But the Village folk never seem to enjoy 
attendance at the Gansabhava with even half the zest 
they attend the Courts at Galle. Whatever the reasons 
that take my village folk to Galle, they never fail to 
buy. The town visitor not only buys for himself but 
for the stay-at-home. 

The double bullock cart belonging to my Headman 
uncle makes about two journeys a month to Galle, 
besides those journeys when it is hired specially to take 
aload of rubber. His carter is a squat, swarthy, muscular 
man from Vanduramba village. The cart starts about 
ten o'clock at night. All that evening the carter receives 
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instructions from dozens of people. One housewife 
wants so much worth of jadee, or salted fish; another 
wants one of those clay cooking pans made in Matara 
(a sea-side town south of Galle) ; a fastidious man repeats 
over and over the special weave of Sarong he wants ; 
more than one want hanks of Jaffna tobacco; there 
are different requests from different houses for as many 
different kinds of sea-fish ; my mother usually asks him 
to buy some Murunga, a long lean pithy vegetable called 
“Drumsticks” by White people, and some Beli. All 
the orders are given orally and noted down mentally. 

More frequent and more popular than these cart 
journeys are the journeys of the villagers on foot. The 
distance to Galle is twelve miles, but by using certain 
short cuts this could be reduced to about ten. The 
usual method is to form a party. These parties start 
at early dawn before cock-crow. Generally they are 
mixed parties. He whose house is furthest wakes up 
earliest, and collects the rest of the party at those 
appointed houses on the way. People of those villages 
still further from ours start soon after midnight, so that 
by the time our village folk are afoot other parties are 
on the way. Generally each group walks by itself but 
separated only by a bend of the road or by a distance 
no longer than a quarter of a mile. From midnight till 
dawn on the road to Galle is a most exhilarating experi- 
ence. The air is as fresh as could be. The sun is, of 
course, anticipsted, and there is an earnest of it ever 
so slight. Nothing, neither houses, nor hayricks, nor 
brick kilns, nor cattle in their sheds, nor fowls, nor 
people, nothing is quite awake yet, except the travellers. 
And yet nothing is quite asleep either. 

Sometimes we leave the high road whose dew-sprayed 
dust is sweetly soft to the feet and take a short cut across 
the fields. These paths across fields are narrow ridges, 
so that everyone must walk in single file, but what is 
more, one must remember to keep strictly to the middle 
of the ridge. Halfway across the ridge you will find a 
stream gurgling through its sluice with half wakefulness. 
We plunge into the stream, raising our Sarongs above our 
knees, and wade through with unhastened steps, enjoying 
the feel of the water as it swirls around our legs. 

Presently the short cut leaves the fields and goes 
through a steep jungle. Here are numerous small 
rocks, right in the middle of the path, but the path has 
been trodden so close to the rocks, that they seem so 
friendly. Even in the half light one could see that 
each rock was aware of your going past. When you 
know them, Rocks can be very lively and friendly. A 
rock is really an Eye of Nature. A Rock is all Eye. 
It is limbless. Once you make it open its eye it keeps 
it open ever after. But only you who help it to open 
its eye by your friendliness know this. 

We emerge from the jungle foot-path into the high 
road once more, but on either side of the road are strange 
tall trees, sentinel-wise, their identity lost in a shimmer 
of darkness and light. It is curious, but it is true, 
walking along that forest-edged road in the early dawn, 
each traveller falls into a silence, as it were in response 
to a command, or a suggestion of an Affinity. After the 
chatter that kept us company crossing the field this 
sudden silence is almost a phenomenon, as distinct as 
the vibrating silence of the forest. 

Each of us seems to forget the fuss and preparations 
of the journey, its purpose and errands. Those items, 
one, two, three, four, that are to constitute our purchases 
have receded into a limbo of their own. Thus we walk 
on, the Village going to Town, walking through an 
ancient forest, that was there when our ancestors first 
plunged through it going out to make for themselves a 

new village. Somewhere ahead of us a cock crows ! 








MARGINAL COMMENTS 


HE British newspaper press has, during the past 
week, scored heavily in its prolonged match 
against the bereaved. 

The two unfortunate and distraught American girls 
who fell, with apparent purpose, from an air liner, gaye 
it a great innings. The victims became “The Air 
Leap Sisters,” as if they had been a Vaudeville turn ; 
this name was invented just in time to meet the 
eyes of their arriving parents—definitely a score, 
more particularly as the mother had not yet been 
told that the fall was not accidental. The winning side 
proceeded to push its advantage by boarding the train 
in which the grief-shocked parents were travelling from 
Naples, guarded and protected (vain hope) by officials 
from the impertinent prying which expericnce of their 
own newspapers and people had taught them only too 
certainly to expect. 

Of course, they lost this point; the “ special corre- 
spondents” were too determined for them. These 
gentlemen seem to have scored all down the line. 
They boarded the train. One of them caught a satisfae- 
tory glimpse at Paris of Mr. Du Bois’s face at the window; 
another (or the same) took up a strategic position outside 
his sleeping-compartment, and was fortunate enough to 
be rewarded by another glimpse of this ‘* broken, ashen- 
grey man” at his door. At Folkestone and_ Victoria 
further points were scored, for Mrs. Du Bois was observed 
to break down and sob in a friend’s arms. ‘* An attempt 
was made to smuggle the party to their car ”’—a vain 
attempt, it seems, for the winning side were now pressing 
hard. 

“Then came the most dramatic moment of all the 
long journey of these gricf-stricken parents ’-—for 
Mrs. Du Bois was seen to be walking down the platform, 
supported by a friend. Once in the ear, they ‘“ drove 
swiftly away ” to the house where they were to stay. 
But not so swiftly as their pursuers, who must have leaped 
into taxis and said “* Overtake that car”; or possibly 
the house was already “ covered ” by other members of 
their side; in any case, they were able to report the 
words uttered by the parents on arrival there. 

Then followed the inquest. Here the coroner took a 
hand, for, despite the father’s protest, he read aloud 
(instead of passing them to the jury to read to them- 
selves) the girls’ last letters to their parents. ‘True. he 
expressed a hope that the newspapers might not print 
them ; needless to say, every newspaper (I believe) did so ; 
they could scarcely be expected to cede so telling a point 
as that to the other side. This triumph was followed by 
interviews with a priest who had given out that the sisters 
had spoken to him in church the day before their death, 
and with ‘tan intimate woman friend” of theirs, who 
seems to have betrayed to reporters an alleged confidence 
given her by the younger girl a year ago, and, to 
give it verisimilitude, handed over an entry made by 
the girl in her diary, to be facsimiled in the news- 
papers. 

So far so good. But there were still some bereaved to 
ke scored over: notably the fiancée of the dead flying 
officer, to whom one of the sisters had become attached. 
Her mother said she was away. But she was easily run 
to earth, and asked for her views on the affair, which are 
printed. 


The whole match was a crushing victory to that heavily 
equipped side which knows no law of fouls. 
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Communication 


A Letter from Cambridge 


[To the Editor of Tur Spectaror.] 


Sir,—The tempo of change must be slower in Cambridge than 
in almost any other town in England. In many ways we 
are only a hundred years behind the times—as, for instance, 
in having no railway within a mile or two of the town. In 
other respects we live in a far more remote period ; mediaeval 
in our dress, we are mediaeval in our system of teaching : 
witness the survival of that most useless of all methods of 
instruction, the spoken lecture ; and many of us are Scholastic 
in our modes of thought, but generally without the divine 
insight of St. Thomas. 


However, changes do occur in Cambridge, more rapidly 
perhaps in the body than in the soul of the place. In fact, 
the face of the town may be said to have been considerably 
rejuvenated during the last few years. The building scheme 
which Caius are at present putting into execution has involved 
the demolition of a charming block of eighteenth-century 
houses on the north side of the Market Place, and the erection 
in their place of a more capacious building, which even in its 
skeleton form dominates the neighbourhood. King’s have 
completed a less pretentious alteration, in which, however, they 
must be given the credit for crowding more conflicting archi- 
tectural. styles into a small space than anyone since Horace 
Walpole, Their serious work in construction is taking place 
outside the college on a site between Peas Hill and St. Edward’s 
Passage.. This scheme will shortly force from his well-known 
lair that great benefactor to learning, David, whose book-shop 
is to vanish in the destruction, to reappear, in greater glory we 
hope, a few yards further down the passage. Some of his older 
customers have been shocked to find him so far yielding to 
modern commercial methods as to advertise a ‘ Great Re- 
building Sale,’ which, however, deceived no one, since it is 
well known that if David’s prices were lowered a jot they 
would land him in dead loss. 

But the object of all this demolition is good. The hostel 
for King’s men to be built on the site will be of advantage 
principally to the College, but the whole University and town 
will benefit from the theatre which will stand next to it. 
For this is to be such a theatre as Cambridge has never had, 
no mere repertory theatre, nor a home from home for secondary 
companies touring the provinces, but a theatre of character, 
in which opera and ballet will alternate with only the highest 
dramatic productions. It is rumoured that the Ballets 
Jooss will be among the first visitors, and that Mrs. Keynes 
may once more be seen there in The Doll's House. It is 
even promised, though this we find it harder to believe, 
that there will be a worthy restaurant attached to the theatre, 
and that at last Cambridge will have some opportunity of 
satisfying its stomach otherwise than in obsolete clubs and 
refined teashops. In the afternoons the theatre will transform 
itself into a cinema, and in it will be shown that kind of 
good and generally foreign film with which Mr. Higgins has 
for some time’ past been supplying Cambridge at the Cos- 
mopolitan Cinema. 


The new theatre has apparently succeeded in taking the 
cinema to its bosom, but its advances have met with a plain 
rebuff from the Amateur Dramatic Club. -Having had its 
stage destroyed by a fire and its auditorium swept away 
by the water aimed at the extinction of this fire, the A.D.C. 
has rejected the hospitality offered to it by the promoters 
of the new theatre and has preferred to rebuild on its own 
site and in greatly improved form. It marked its 
return to life early this term by the production of a play 
by David Minlore, entitled The Invisible Barrier. The fact 
that this play was chosen not for its merits but because it 
has an entirely male cast has some bearing on that eternal 
Cambridge problem, whether women shall be allowed to 
take part in University dramatic performances. This play 
seemed a strong argument in favour of their inclusion, the 
effect of Which was somewhat decreased by the next pro- 
duction of the term, Thirteen at Dinner, a ‘play by Romer 
Maugham, acted by an independent and mived cast, which 
Was an almost equally strong argument against their inclusion, 


However, the whole question seems at last to be settled, since 
the A.D.C., following belatedly the lead of the Footlights and 
Marlowe Societies, has decided this week that in future 
women shall be allowed to take part in its performances. 
With this falls the last resistance of Cambridge drama to 
the attacks of woman, and the High Table of Trinity is left 
in almost complete isolation as the stronghold of anti- 
feminism. 

Drama is always the art to which most practical attention 
is paid in Cambridge, if only because of the personal vanity 
of the undergraduate, but the others have not been wholly 
neglected. A small exhibition of Soviet art, organized by the 
Art Society, was instructive, but led one to hope that Russian 
artists would soon emerge from the tiresome period of merely 
producing bad imitations of traditional bourgeois styles. In 
music, Horowitz gave a recital early in the term, and Beecham 
is billed for next week. Literature was honoured at the 
Pepys dinner given last week by Magdalene, at which the new 
discoveries of Pepys manuscripts in the College library were 
officially announced to the world. Literature also occupies 
some space in a new journal that has burst upon us this term, 
called Apes and Angles, but it is characteristic of the present 
temper of Cambridge that even a paper like this is forced to. 
devote its principal energy to polities. In fact, politics now 
occupy the minds of the intellectuals here as completely as 
the arts occupied them seven or eight years ago. The most 
significant feature of the term has been the sudden outburst 
of peace societies, all claiming to be run on non-party, and 
particularly on non-Communist lines. It is perhaps relevant 
that the only comparable crop of such societies was produced 
in the years 1910 to 1914. The situation of the various 
parties in Cambridge has been changed to some extent by the 
formation of a Labour Club to satisfy the tastes of those who 
found the Socialist Society too far to the left in its opinions, 
The new club does not seem to have perceptibly weakened 
the Socialist Society. The official event of the term has 
been the returning to Parliament of Mr. Pickthorn, tutor of 
Corpus, as member for the University in place of Mr. Wilson, 
Master of Clare, who is retiring from his seat. The day is. 
we imagine, remote when a non-Conservative member will be 
elected by the University, but it is possible to hope that there 
should at any rate be a contest at the next general election. 

Some interesting research is being carried out on the 
reactionary opinions of dons,in particular in the case of war. 
Remarkable statements have been extracted from War-time 
speeches and sermons which, when published in pamphlet 
form, should present the University in a singularlight. It is 
interesting to recollect Professor Ridgeway’s action in 
preventing a member of Newnham from attending his lectures 
on the ground that she was a member of a pacifist organization, 
the Union of Democratic Control. Nor should Sir Arthur 
Quiller-Couch’s lecture on ‘ Patriotism and Literature” be 
forgotten, in which he attacked the Germans for their inability 
to understand our literature, and of which the last part, as 
summarized by the Cambridge Magazine, reads: “* There can 
be only one way of exorcizing this menace of dusty historicism 
—the sword in the hand of the young, who will see to it that 
the tumour is cleanly lanced.’—I am, Sir, &e., 


Your CAMBRIDGE CORRESPONDENT. 
[A letter from Oxford will be published next week.] 


Love’s Handmaid Eye 


Tr still the casual sun, 

Indifferent brightness, buttressing a wall 
Green with the age’s grief, now slendering edge 
Of woodman’s axe, now frosting an old ball 
Of twine to beauty, blindly wandering on 

‘fo sow the wastrel moor with fiery sedge : 


Tf still that sightless hell 

Is servant here of colour and cool stones 
Love’s handmaid eye can rarer dust redeem : 
Wake breast to a brief immortality, toll bell 
‘For broken youth, or sweeten rotting bones ; 
Till motes forget to dance and earth to dream, 


Lit1an Bowes Lyon, 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


The Theatre 


“Man of Yesterday.” By Dion Titheradge. At the 
St. Martin’s Theatre.—“ Youth at the Helm.” By Hubert 
Griffith. At the Globe Theatre 


Tue theme of Man of Yesterday is one that might provide 
the basis for a fine play: Mr. James Agate has already suggested 
what Jean-Jacques Bernard might have made of it, and it is 
difficult to think of a dramatist more likely to realize its 
possibilities, though one imagines that a play on the subject 
by Mr. Priestley might be of considerable interest. The 
present treatment of the idea, after an excellent opening, 
becomes increasingly disappointing, and its ending is common- 
place and bathetic. A man is admitted to hospital after a 
street accident, suffering from concussion and loss of memory. 
The events of the last seventeen years have been swept from his 
mind; he does not know his present age, his occupation, 
that he is married. His last recollection is of being hit on 
the head by a piece of flying shrapnel, and he imagines that 
he has just been evacuated from the Somme. He has not 
merely forgotten the developments of the intervening years, 
his mind has been switched back to the state in which it 
was in 1917. He is a young man of 24, overjoyed at being 
released from the horrors of warfare and looking forward to 
eonvalescence in England. 

A specialist is called in to attempt to restore his memory. 
Me attempts to take his consciousness by storm, He con- 
fronts him with the man who was with him just before his 
accident, but Brett recognizes him only as a fellow-survivor 
from the Somme; he shows him his aging face in a mirror, 
the change from what he remembers shocks him, but it 
recalls nothing; he introduces him to his wife, but Brett 
protests that he has never seen her before. Finally, finding 
that he can achieve nothing by treatment in hospital, he 
sends him back to his home. From this point the play 
slaeckens in interest, and turns from a serious treatment of 
its theme to the pursuit of conventional comedy. The 
essential tragedy of the situation between Brett and _ his 
forgotten wife is exploited in only a desultory way, and is finally 
submerged in domestie humours. The ending, achieved by the 
most capricious of dramatic devices, is flat, stale, and un- 
profitable. When one thinks what Jean-Jacques Bernard 
might have made of the theme, one feels inclined to protest 
that there should be a law forbidding second-rate dramatists 
from using and misapplying first-rate ideas, 

That the p#ay sustains interest after the first act is due 
solely to the actors. Mr. Leslie Banks’ study of Brett is an 
admirable piece of work; well judged, imaginative and 
energetic. It is a memorable performance by an actor whom 
it is always a pleasure to see at work but has never seemed 
better. His performance absorbs most of the attention, but 
much of the rest of the acting deserves high praise as well. 
Mr. C. V. France gives a delightful study of the specialist, Mr. 
H. G. Stoker is extremely able as an unimaginative surgeon, 
Miss Gillian Lind gives a clear portrait of Brett's wife, and Miss 
Ann Todd a beautifully controlled study of a hospital nurse 
with whom he falls in love. Mr. Campbell Gullan’s production 
is brisk and perceptive. 

Youth at the Helm provides a contrast. The idea behind it, 
by comparison with that of Man of Yesterday, is slight and 
trivial, but its possibilities have been fully and uwnequivecally 
realized, A young man walks into a bank, commandeers :¢ 
desk, and by persuading the Chairman to sign unread an 
obliquely worded letter involves the bank in the financing of 
an imaginary undertaking. The affair spreads rapidly, gather- 
ing momentum in the most natural way in the world through 
the unwillingness of anyone concerned to confess ignorance of 
its latest development; ultimately, another bank and the 
Board of Trade having become involved, the fiction becomes 
an extraordinary reality. This charming absurdity is_bril- 
liantly presented. Mr. Owen Nares deftly establishes the im- 
postor, Mr. O. B. Clarence is charming as the Chairman of the 
bank, and there are admirable performances from - Mr. 
Walter Hudd and Miss Kay Hammond. But the suceggs of the 
evening is unquestionably Mr. Alastair Sim, who, as a dark and 
malevolent managing director, reveals a comic talent of 
enormous distinction, DEREK VERSCHOYLE, 


The Cinema 


** Biography of a Bachelor Girl.” At the Empire 

Tus is the screen version of S. N. Behrman’s play, Biography, 
in which Miss Ina Claire appeared not long ago on the London 
stage. Hollywood has surprisingly given the part to Miss Ann 
Harding, whom we meet as a young American portrait painter 
returning from Europe with a lurid reputation. Her painting, 
it seems, has taken her into the highest social circles, where 
she has had affairs with any number of distinguished men, 
and as soon as she arrives in New York a weekly paper wants 
to serialize her memoirs. This project is seriously alarming 
to Nolan, her schoolboy sweetheart, who has become a highly 
respectable business man and is about to stand as candidate 
for the Senate. Moreover, Nolan is engaged to the daughter 
of a millionaire publisher, and the film is mostly concerned 
with the efforts of Nolan and the publisher to keep Marion's 
memoirs out of print. 

It is difficult to believe in Marion’s sensational past, 
partly because Miss Harding always suggests a friendly, 
domesticated type, and partly because Marion, in the 
film, is a very nice girl who would surely rather break her 
own heart than the hearts of others. Robert Montgomery, 
as the ruthless young editor with whom she obediently falls 
in love, is also rather oddly cast, but he gives an effective 
performance, hampered only by a similar lack of logic in the 
author’s drawing of the part. He is a miner’s son, who has 
emerged from a hard childhood full of bitterness against con- 
ventional society—and yet we have to accept him as the 
apparently enthusiastic editor of a popular magazine with a 
taste for fashionable scandal. However, the film moves along 
so swiftly and lightly that its inconsistencies should perhaps 
not be treated too seriously, and there are compensations in 
the racy dialogue and in the diverting behaviour of Edward 
Everett Horton as the embarrassed Nolan. The whole pro- 
duction is essentially artificial, owing more to Mr. Behrman’s 
command of comedy situation than to any observation of 
human beings, but the scenes between Marion and the young 
editor, skilfully written and neatly acted, provide plenty of 
entertaining moments. 


Repertory Cinemas 


Various attempts have been made to run repertory cinemas 
where the best films of the past could be revived. One diffi- 
culty is that sereen technique has advanced so rapidly that 
films have begun to look out of date within a year or two 
of production ; and the coming of the talkies meant that 
every silent film at once became something of an ancient 
curiosity. However, even the most successful films have 
very short lives, and they are seldom shown again through 
ordinary trade channels. There should be room for a few 
theatres devoted mainly to revivals, and two now open in 
London, the Everyman at Hampstead and the Forum in 
Villiers Street, are worth the attention of anyone interested 
in screen history and of film-goers who may be glad of a 
chance to see some good picture they missed when it first 
appeared. 

The Everyman is now showing, for a fortnight starting last 
Monday, February 25th, that cheerful French comedy, The 
Slump Is Over, in conjunction with the Houston Expedition 
film record, Wings Over Everest. After this the programme will 
probably include Reka, a Czecho-Slovakian idyll, and the 
Hungarian fantasy, Marie, with Annabella as its French 
heroine. All these films have been seen fairly recently in 
the West End, but the Everyman intends also to revive 
earlier pictures, mainly Continental, from time to time, 
notably Liebelei, Schnitzler’s romantic tragedy of pre-War 
Vienna, and The Blue Evpress from Russia. The Forum 
policy is to alternate revivals with first presentations of new 
Continental films. One of these, a Czecho-Slovakian farce 
called Hey Rup, is now on view, and will be followed by 
Mireille, based on Gounod’s opera, and Kleine Dorrit, a German 
version of Dickens. Among the promised revivals are The 
Blue Light, A Nous la Liberté, and at least one silent picture— 
Pabst’s Crisis, in which I well remember Brigitte Helm 
giving far the best performance of her career. 

CnarLEs Davy. 
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Candlelight 


Ir is not often that a new star of the first or even of the 
second or third magnitude bursts upon the sky of painting, 
and the exhibition of realistic French painters of the seven- 
teenth century at the Musée de l’Orangerie therefore acquires 
a general importance and not merely an interest for experts 
from the presence in it of almost all the known works of a 
painter of very great merit hitherto almost entirely neglected, 
namely, Georges de la Tour, sometimes inaccurately known 
as Dumesnil de la Tour. This new aesthetic star has many 
features in common with his astronomical counterparts : he 
has leaped suddenly into prominence, though there are 
certain acute observers who claim to have followed his 
less brilliant course for many years past ; he gave off his light 
three centuries ago, and it has only just succeeded in attracting 
the attention of the world. Let us hope that the similarity 
will not be pushed to its conclusion, for aesthetic stars like 
the unsteady heavenly bodies are liable to sink into nonentity 
after a few years of shining. Magnasco, whose brightness 
was recorded in the title of an artistic society, has already 
dimmed to the fourth or fifth magnitude and he will no 
doubt fade still further. 

It is at first sight surprising to find an imaginative artist 
like La Tour included in an exhibition of realistic painting, 
but the explanation is to be found in the fact that he derives, 
probably indirectly, from Caravaggio, and is therefore liable 
to be bundled in with Caravaggio’s other northern followers 
and labelled realistic. Wis true position is slightly different : 
he was the first of Caravaggio’s followers to use the new 
realistic idiom of the master for imaginative purposes. 
Caravaggio had investigated two important fields entirely 
neglected at his time : first, the exact rendering of the com- 
monest and coarsest types of model as opposed to the 
generalized idealism of the Mannerists; and secondly, the 
effects produced by violent illumination. Almost all his 
energy was spent in solving the technical problems which 
these ideas offered and his interpretation of subject 
matter is limited. He excels in scenes of violent physical 
horror, as in his Martyrdom of St. Matthew, but what a pitiable 
piece of literature is his Entombment in the Vatican ! 

Technically it is from Caravaggio that La Tour proceeds, but 
his mind is of a wholly different kind and, if he learnt anything 
from the master about interpretation of subject, it can only 
have been from the paintings in S. Maria del Popolo. From 
all the others La Tour’s manner is wholly different. Whereas 
Caravaggio is preoccupied with technical problems, La Tour aims 
at rendering a mood; Caravaggio delights in violent action, 
La Tour in unalterable repose ; Caravaggio loves the dramatic 
changes of harsh lights, La Tour infinite stillness of candle- 
light. Even when he is being strictly realistic, as in the 
St. Jerome from Stockholm, he uses the ordinary light of day 
to model the minutely detailed forms, and never makes the 
painting become a broken pattern of lights and shades, as is 
often Caravaggio’s habit. In his best candle-light pieces the 
influence of Caravaggio survives in the peasant types chosen 
to represent biblical characters, and in the interest in unex- 
pected light effects. But for Caravaggio’s particularity of 
form La Tour substitutes a generalization and a simplification 
qiite unknown to his master. In the Nantes Denial this 
method is made the more apparent by the head of one of the 
soldiers, which is painted with almost caricatural particularity 
and spoils the uniformity of the composition. Most successful 
of all is the St. Sebastian from Berlin. The simplification of the 
individual forms leads to an understatement infinitely more 
suggestive than the scientific completeness of Caravaggio, who 
was incapable of conceiving a composition at once so direct 
and so solemn. The extreme simplicity of means used to 
convey completely an intense feeling remind us of the great 
literary artists of the century in France. The profonde nuit of 
Racine and the silence éternel of Pascal hover near our con- 
sciousness when we contemplate the St. Sebastian. And 
perhaps the similarity is not purely accidental. In the same 
way that the naturalistic reforms of Malherbe paved the way 
for the loaded simplicity of Racine, so the realistic discoveries 
of Caravaggio made possible the deliberate calmness of La 
Tour, so much more moving than the gesticulations of his 
immediate predecessors. ANTHONY BLUNT. 


L’écran vivant 


[D’un correspondant frangais] 


L’AcApéimMIE des Sciences a été, lundi dernier, le théatre 
d'une séance particuliérement curieuse, qui fera date, sans 
aucun doute, dans histoire du film. Une des réalisations, 
considérée comme la plus difficile et la plus désirée, y a été 
présentée par le célébre savant, M. Louis Lumiére, 4 qui 
revint, jadis, la paternité des premiéres tentatives de pro- 
jection animée. L’inventeur du cinématographe, aujourd hui 
agé de soixante-et-onze ans, et qui ne cesse, en dépit du 
fardeau du temps, d’apporter d’inlassables perfectionnements 
a sa technique primitive, vient de découvrir ce que lon 
pourrait appeler la pierre philosophale du cinéma, puisque 
cette découverte permettra de donner a l'image mouvante 
non plus seulement l'apparence de la vie, mais le relief méthe 
de la vie. On sait, en effet, que l'écran n’avait pu, jusqu’ici, 
que prétendre 4 une lointaine comparaison avec le concret 
de l’existence. Ses conquétes successives l'avaient de plus 
en plus rapproché d'une imitation idéale, sans lui donner 
toutefois la possibilité de ’atteindre pleinement. Aprés avoir 
jalonné son chemin de trophées victorieux, tels que la repro- 
duction du mouvement, de la luminosité, de la couleur, de 
la sonorisation et, enfin, de la voix, lécran moderne avait 
vainement tenté de s’approprier la troisiéme dimension. 
Quelque brillant que fit le progrés de ses magiques illusions, 
il ne parvenait point & surmonter Tobstacle essentiel qui 
sépare la surface du volume, le plan de lespace, la toile figée 
de la voile vivante. 

Ce relief, qui manquait cruellement au cinéma, M. Lumiére 
vient de lui en faire le présent. Le pére de Técran, qui 
réussit, en 1885, 4 fixer laube des gestes et des mimiques, se 
défend, cette fois, avec une touchante modestie, d’avoir 
vraiment innové. II] prétend simplement étre parvenu a 
exploiter un procédé qui existe depuis quatre-vingts ans. 
C’est en 1855, en effet, que fut découvert le moyen de projeter 
sur un écran deux images stéréoscopiques, c’est-a-dire prises 
sous un angle différent, et suffisant, par 14 méme, & donner 
une sensation de relief. Simple de conception, le stéréoscope 
était, en réalité, d'une application extrémement difficile. 
Lorsqu’i! ne s’agissait que d’images virtuelles, la séparation 
oculaire, indispensable 4 la superposition des deux vues, 
s’exécutait aisément, et chacun de nous a pu avoir entre les 
mains ces appareils de photographie en relief dont lPemploi 
sest répandu dans lusage commercial. Au cinéma, il n’en 
est plus du tout de méme. Les images, ici réelles, doivent 
étre projetées sous les yeux de centaines de spectateurs, 
disposés trés différemment par rapport a la source origine. 
On congoit qu'il faille, dans ces conditions, avoir recours 2 
une méthode tout autre de discrimination entre le champ 
visuel de chacun des deux yeux. 

Les recherches avaient, jusqu’A présent, porté sur la 
fabrication de verres spéciaux, teintés l'un de rouge et l'autre 
de vert, 4 travers lesquels on examinait deux images super- 
posées, Tune colorée de vert et Tautre de rouge. Mal- 
heureusement, le verre rouge fatiguait trés vite la vue, et la 
fusion, en outre, n’était jamais parfaite. Il y avait des cernes, 
des colorations persistantes. Plus rien de ces défauts ne 
subsiste & TVheure actuelle, le lorgnon construit par 
M. Lumiére ne laissant filtrer que la pureté d’un blanc 
idéal. 

Aprés plusieurs années de patientes expériences, l'inventeur 
est finalement parvenu & teinter ses verres de telle sorte—l'un 
en jaune, l'autre en bleu—que les couleurs fondamentales du 
spectre passent intégralement sans occasionner la moindre 
géne. C’est une sensation de parfait repos que l'on éprouve 
2 contempler les films. Quant 4 leur relief, il est saisissant. 
Les bandes présentées par M. Lumiére: Varrivée d’un train, 
une promenade en bateau, &c., ont frappé de stupéfaction 
tous les spectateurs. On avait, véritablement, l'impression 
que la vie crevait l’écran, pour jaillir dans sa fraicheur, sa 
puissance et son bondissement. 

En présence de ce nouveau prodige de la science, il ne 
reste plus qua former le voeu de voir bientét toutes 
les salles de cinéma munies du lorgnon ensorcelé, ce qui, 
n’est-il point vrai, ne manquera pas de donner un aspect 
pittoresque et inattendu a nos temples de lobscurité. 

R. L. V. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


To School by Cycle 

Village life in England is about to be greatly changed by 
the new educational methods and arrangements. The village 
school in many places is to be split into two; and where 
hamlets are at all small, the elder children will be transported 
daily to a central school at some distance. Education will be 
better ; but a good many parents, and others, are extremely 
nervous, not without reason. A particular example may 
serve, especially as it is taken from the hub of England, the 
physical and spiritual centre at Stratford-on-Avon. A big 
school for the elders—save the mark !—that is, children over 
eleven, is to be built at Stratford. The village of Snitterfield 
(most Engiish in name and nature) is three and a half miles 
away. A beneficent authority proposes to equip the children 
with bicycles, which, in spite of their individual cost, are 
cheaper than a special omnibus. The journey lies in part 
along the main (and famous) Stratford and Warwick road and 
ends in a network of narrow streets, which the memory of 
Shakespeare has made rather busier and fuller of traffic than 
in any country town of England. Parents who listen weekly 
to the tale of road casualties given by the B.B.C. may well 
shiver at the prospect; the more so as it is unlikely that 
children provided with these delectable toys will altogether 
avoid the delights of joy-riding on the (alleged) way home. 

* * * * 





Farmers’ Dates 
The farmers’ calender has been changed a good deal 
by recent practices; and of all the months February 
has lost most of its importance. I quoted the other day 
an old tag about the month, and have just come upon 
another that goes back yet earlier in history. It is this : 
** On St. Valentine’s Day cast beans on clay 
On St. Chad sow good or bad. 
Oats sown last in the dust of March.” 
Incidentally, “last” and ** March” are a glorious example 
of assonance in lieu of rhyme. That St. Chad, whose festival 
is on March 2nd, should provide the last of the sowing days 
for anything but oats would hardly be accepted today. 
Perhaps it never was. Dr. Ruston, Professor of Agricultural 
Economies at Leeds University, one of our best historians of 
ancient farms, records that barley was sown between the 
Feast of Purification and Pentecost. The farmer, it will be 
noticed, paid close attention to the festivals of the Church. 
It is a curious corroboration of the habits of mediaeval farmers 
that our modern phenologists have argued that barley ought 
to be sown when the blackthorn flowers. It was out this year 
on some warm hedgesides by St. Valentine’s Day, 
* * * % 
Parish Annals 
Dr. Ruston and his associates have made one of the richest 
collections of local farming facts in our literature in the 
course of preparing a record of the Yorkshire parish of 
Hooton Pagnell (Edward Arnold, 25s.). One of the reasons 
doubtless for the preciser dates of older days was the large 
amount of Lammas or half-year land. On August 12th 
precisely the fields became common property again. The 
temporary fences were pulled down in a hurry and the stock 
of the villagers burst upon the stubbles. A good deal of 
Lammas land remains, but in many parishes its privileges 
are wholly neglected. No one turns out on it even so much 
as a donkey or a goose; and I have known a strip offered 
for sale as freehold without the raising of a murmur among 
the adjacent cottagers. Many of them do not know even 
which is Lammas land and which is not. Certainly they 
do not notice the February date when it comes exclusively 
into the farmer's hands. One of the only local protests 
I ever heard was when a farmer let the land, after August 12th, 
to a group of gipsies. 
* * * % 
Small Holding Ambitions 
The Leeds economists are very historical. In Oxford 
economists are very modern, Their latest enterprise has 
been stimulated by the suggestions, coming from Mr. Lloyd 
George and others, that vast numbers of unemployed people 
might be settled on the land. The frequent questions and 
answers exchanged between politicians and the economists 
are of this nature. ‘‘ Would it be possible in your opinion 
2 settle 100,000 men on the land?” ‘No, about 15,000 


would be the maximum.” But Ict these divergent views 
rest. What is actually happening is that the Oxford 
authorities are making an exact inquest into the experience 
of statutory smallholders in a district of the South Midlands, 
The inquiry will not take very long; and we shall know 
at the end of it exactly what each holding has cost and 
exactly how the different holders have fared, with much 
incidental knowledge besides. The idea is a good one, 


* %* * cd 


An Australian Example 

An inquest of this sort was made in Western Australia, 
where Sir James Mitchell worked out the best of all schemes 
for settling immigrants on the land. In that most lovely, 
most English part of Australia, the land had to be cleared, 
in some districts, of trees and scrub, in others of marsh and 
water. Two of the more successful of the immigrants and 
the keenest were a young man and his young wife from 
the Old Kent Road. They loved the land and the climate and 
were marvellously confident of their future. A good many 
holdings were established, not without success, but the 
whole scheme was finally brought to an end by the cost. 
It was decided that you could not settle a smallholder at less 
than a cool thousand pounds, and that this sum might in less 
favourable cases be at least doubled. What a deal of good 
pioneer work has been done in Western Australia, which is 
almost an island cut off from its Eastern neighbours by a 
thousand miles of barrenness, and how rich and fertile an 
island ! Sir James Mitchell’s plan for smallholdings is arrested ; 
but all who know its beneficence will rejoice that Fairbridge 
school for boy and girl immigrants is being extended. There 
is nothing of its sort within the Empire so well designed 
and administered. 

* * * * 


More Blasted Oaks 


The preferences of lightning for various trees, especially 
the oak, have been much discussed of late in many places 
since the overwhelming percentage of blasted oaks was 
mentioned on this page some weeks ago. The most interesting 
and authentic account that I have seen was given last week 
by Mr. Sidney Dark, a distinguished botanist, in a lecture 
at Forest Hill. A census of struck trees was begun in 1912 
and since then no single instance has been recorded of any 
casualty to holly, beech, birch or horse-chestnut. Mr. Dark 
corrects a common belief. It is dangerous, perhaps especially 
dangerous, to stand in the open: “ the warm air rising from 
the body forms an easy path for a lightning stroke.”  Per- 
sonally, the only creatures I ever saw struck were cattle 
standing in the midst of an open field. The safest place is 
under a smooth-barked tree (standing not alone but in a 
group or wood) at a few yards from the trunk. Lord 
Knutsford, in his biography, records with pardonable pride 
how he warned a group of people to leave the shelter of an 
elm, which was struck soon after his advice was given and 
taken. The census of struck trees in my parish is four oaks 
and one telephone post. 


* * * * 


Spring Hunger 

The spring hunger of the birds begins to augment rapidly. 
They eat perhaps twice as much now as in full winter, when 
like grizzly bears or turtles they live to some extent on the 
fat that they have stored up against a cold and foodless 
world. Their whole nature changes as the new activity 
disperses the fatty lethargy, which prevents even the domestic 
hen (if fed on fatty grains) from laying eggs before spring 
comes. The provisioning of the bird-table needs extra 
supplies as the feeding hours lengthen; and pays bigger 
dividends as the birds come out of their congregations and 
separate into pairs. Over and above that more birds come 
into gardens. How many of us have not seen a red linnet 
about the premises for months, but are quite sure that linnets’ 
nests will outnumber ail others in our hedges and bushes, 
unless the greenfinch and chaflinch prove rivals? In my 
garden the newest arrivals at the bird-table are finches ; and 
the flocks of goldfinches seen recently are breaking up. May 
they escape the trappers who last year netted many in my 
neighbourhood. W. Beacu Tuomas. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


{Correspondenis are requested to keep their letiers as brief as is reasonably possible. The most suitad!e 
length is that of one of our “* News of the Week” paragraphs. Signed letters are given a preference 
over those bearing a pseudonym.—d. Tuk Specraror.} 


HOLLYWOOD AND INDIA 

[To the Editor of 'Tur SpecTATOR.] 
Sir,—As the author of the book from which the film Lives 
of a Bengal Lancer was made, I have not, perhaps, any 
particular right to answer Mr. K. S. Shelvankar, for I had 
nething to do with the filming. But since your correspondent 
states that Hollywood has lent ‘“‘ colour and animation to the 
frozen prejudices of the most reactionary group of British 
statesmen,” I venture to send you my own opinion of the 
picture. In doing so, however, I am not attempting to defend 
Hollywood against the charge of being an agent of British 
Imperialism : I think Hollywood speaks for itself, in quite 
unmistakable idiom. 

Mr. Shelvankar, whom I take by his name to belong to 
the race that fought its way down into the plains of India, 
there to found the imperishable culture of Arya-varta, rightly 
says that the issues between India and England are profoundly 
complicated. -His Aryan ancestors were once aliens in India 
as much, or as little, as the British now are. Today the 
Brahmins, by their influence and intellectual integrity, could 
do much to clarify the questions that divide and agitate the 
two countries. I am a nationalist myself, and I believe in 
nationalism for others. I want to see the various races of 
India administering their own affairs in their own various 
ways; but how is this to be achieved, in the near future 
at any rate, without an Indian Army officered by British 
officers ? One day the Indian officers may be forthcoming, 
and perhaps the necessary trained personnel may be found 
wholly in India, but the plain fact is that it is not yet avail- 
able. Even when it is available, it will come for many years 
(to judge by present indications) if not for ever from the 
martial races of India. To say this is not “ romanticism of 
Empire,” or vanity, or sanctimonious bombast, as your 
correspondent suggests, but just a fact. Why should it 
exasperate or humiliate the Indian spectator of the film ? 
The men of the Bengal Lancers with whom I spent my youth 
were not exasperated or humiliated by being commanded by 
British officers : there was a real brotherhood in the regiment. 
A far better understanding existed between us than exists 
between the Indian ‘“ intellectual” and the “ advanced ” 
British politician, such as Mr. Lansbury, whose recent 
broadcast address seemed to me to be insufferably patronizing 
towards India. 

India can give us as much as we give toher. We each have 
great need of the other. Without India we should be half 
ruined. Without the British, India would soon be riven 
between factions of her own fighting races. If we admit, 
without evasion or equivocation, these balancing factors in a 
difficult situation, then surely Mr. Shelvankar will admit that 
the British officers on the North-West Frontier of his country 
are engaged in an onerous and delicate task, and one not 
devoid of romance? There are many races in India who 
would grasp the sceptre of Empire if they could. The 
Pathans, for one, who once ruled at Delhi. And there are 
Hindus as well as Moslems whose tradition and whose present 
temper is not less martial than that of the two hundred 
thousand jolly potential pirates who live in the No-Man’s 
Land between British India and Afghanistan. The Mahrattas 
and Sikhs would no more consent to be ruled by babus and 
banias than would the Ghakkars and Tiwanas. Does Mr. 
Shelvankar suggest that any or all of these people should 
protect India without the assistance of the British? If so, 
he would find that they claimed a greater share of the control 
of the central government than the.communal award has yet 
ajlowed them: indeed, the orators of Congress and the 
Legislative Assembly would find themselves in a very 
unenviable plight if they were deprived of British protection. 

I agree with Mr. Shelvankar, however, that over-simplifica- 
tion is dangerous in discussing India; and I would not 
myself lay down the law about any of the political issues of 
the moment; but I do not think that the film in question 
does so either. I think, on the contrary, that the picture 
shows Indians of a fine type (of course it is a melodrama, 


and there is a villainous Indian as well as a traitorous 
Englishman) who ride and tent-peg and enjoy life like the 
men amongst whom I had the honour to serve for nearly 
nineteen years. 

For too long the British public has been accustomed to 
think of the student and politician as the typical product of 
India. Nothing can be further from the truth. I am glad 
that the screen has now shown us something of the lives of the 
mountaineers. of the North West. It will do something to 
dispel the idea—fostered by a well-known American lady 
writer—that the average Indian is a debauched weakling. 
There is naturally no one type in a country which is as 
populous as Europe, but I wish Hollywood would also “ give 
colour and credence ” to the yeoman peasants of the Punjab, 
the Rohillas of the United Provinces, the Rajputs with their 
long tradition of chivalry, and all the other stalwart races 
who are today living under the King’s peace. I am sure 
that millions of Indians will enjoy Lives of a Bengal Lancer, 
and I wish that Hollywood—or better, Indians themselves— 
would make other films representing the lands of the Indus 
and Ganges as the sane and virile countries that they are.— 
I am, Sir, &c., F. YrEaAts-Brown. 


[To the Editor of Tur. Specrator.] 
Sir,—I think it is quite time for someone to take up the 
cudgels from patriotic motives, so I gladly join forces with 
Mr. Shelvankar in condemning the film The Lives of a Bengal 
Lancer, though our reasons are poles apart. 

My complaint is that it seriously pretends to glorify our 
frontier forces, whereas it only succeeds in making them 
utterly ridiculous in the eyes of intelligent people. At the 
same time I am inclined to agree with him that Mohammed 
Ali is deserving of sympathy, for if ever victims deserved what 
they asked for, it was these three Hollywooden Lancers. 

If patriotic flag-wagging must become a commercial 
proposition, then for Heaven's sake let our own people take 
it on. The sight of American actors trying to tell the world 
all about British officers is enough to make the gods weep. 
Let us pray that they won't start on our Navy next ! 

The world will learn a number of curious facts from this 
film; amongst others, that it is possible for a colonel not to 
know that his own son has been posted to his regiment and 
to insult the former regiment of a brother officer ; that subal- 
terns talk to their colonel with pipes in their mouths and 
invite each other to have a “drahp o’ seahtch.” That 
officers of this regiment deliberately desert in order to rescue 
a friend who has been captured by the guest of an ** Aymeer ”’ 
and taken across the “ frahnteer.”” The film must be given 
due credit for the fine Californian scenery and photography, 
but even these do not excuse the torrents of praise by means 
of which the critics are deluding the public into thinking they 
see the real thing. 

By describing as “a compliment to England” and 
‘excellent propaganda for the British Raj” a travesty of 
frontier life, which has made successful capital out of the 
title (and nothing else) of a deservedly popular book, is not 
doing good service either to England or India.—I am, Sir, 

TEIGNMOUTH. 

Mount Elton, Clevedon, Somerset. 


THE USE OF MOTOR-HORNS 
[To the Editor of Tuk Specrator.| 

Srr,—I was interested to read in The Spectator of February 15th 
Janus’s disapproval of the suggestion that car drivers should 
be forbidden to sound their horns by day (as well as at night) 
which he says is being considered by the Minister of Transport. 
May I suggest that it is not so foolhardy as at first it would 
appear to be? I was in Rome when this rule was introduced 
there, and again I was in Florence when it was introduced 
a fortnight ago. In both these cities it has been a great 
success, and they have narrower streets and narrower pave- 
ments than any towns I know of in England. 

The experimental week of silence was introduced with plenty 
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of warning. Placards were everywhere displayed giving 
instructions to motorists, cyclists and pedestrians, and 
on the initial day special constables assisted in controlling 
the traffic. The result has been unexpectedly good. Instead 
of more accidents there is more care taken by everyone. 
Whereas before cars dashed along the streets, driving ‘‘ on 
the horn,” and relying on the horn, they now proceed at a 
reasonable pace, particularly round corners, and one begins 
to wonder why horns were ever permitted in towns. 

It is undoubtedly just as safe, if not safer, and I suggest 
that the best way to impose a speed limit on a motorist is 
to deprive him of his horn.—Yours faithfully, 

R. H. ErR1INGTON, 
Commander. 
Tostock Old Hall, Bury St. Edmund’s, Suffolk. 


[To the Editor of Tue SpEecTaTor.] 


Sir,—In The Spectator of February 22nd there appears a 
letter from Dr. B. C. Andrade-Thompson advocating the 
abolition of the motor horn. That this would result in less 
noise and in more careful driving I have no doubt, but I 
am convinced that it would also mean much unnecessary 
holding up of traffic and increased danger. The writer's 
arguments do not support his contention ; rather the reverse. 
He gives certain conditions in which, he states, sounding the 
horn is usual but unnecessary. These are: (1) when over- 
taking; times without number have we driven behind 
motors with properly fitted mirrors and been unable to pass 
until the horn is sounded—a driver is not. continuously 
looking in his mirror. (2) While pedestrians crossing should 
look and ought to walk facing traffic, the fact remains that 
many do not, so that we are left with the choice of (a) sounding 
the horn, (b) slowing down or stopping, or (c) running over 
them. The simplest, cheapest and least painful choice is to 
aoot. (3) Crossroads—* jaying ”’ is by no means confined 
to pedestrians, and a warning hoot on approaching a cross- 
road or blind corner does have a restraining influence even 
on a road hog or a lunatic and tends to waken up the jay 
driver. (4) In the sudden emergency I admit that the horn 
is of less use, but even here it does, at times, wake up the 
other party to a realization of the fact that an accident is 
imminent a fraction of a second sooner than he otherwise 
would have. 

Lastly, the argument based on the comparative slowness 
of sound is more apparent than real. A state of emergency 
can hardly arise at a greater distance than thirty or forty 
yards, so that the time lost would be in the region of one- 
tenth part of one second. In any case the double warning— 
by hearing and sight—is surely better than either alone.— 
Yours faithfully, Jas. R. Rippet.. 

Glasgow. 





THE BEHEADING OF WOMEN 
[To the Editor of Tur SPrecTaror.] 
Sir,—Janus rightly avers that the beheading of two 
women in Berlin is the culminating act of barbarism, not of 
Nordie minds, as h2 suggests, but pseudo-Nordic mentality. 
(The Scandinavian countries have led the way in penal 
reform.) In stating that ** we do not like executing women,” 
and calmly assuming that we could not do so by means of 
the axe, Janus is, I fear, in error both in law and logic. 
The Treason Act, 1814, is still in foree. Under it any person 
convicted for the offence of high treason is liable to be hanged. 
But the Crown may by warrant, countersigned by the Secre- 
tary of State, order that the convicted person “* shall not be 
hanged by the neck, but that instead thereof the head shall 
there be severed from the body of such person whilst alive.” 

In other words, there is nothing to prevent a woman 
being beheaded for treason. Unthinkable, of course, but 
then so to many of us was the application of the death 
penalty to Mrs. Thompson, not to mention other females. 
And one cannot exclude the possibility of the passions of the 
people being inflamed by Press or politician. 

Curiously enough, the statute came into force as the result 
of Sir Samuel Romilly’s efforts to substitute hanging for the 
mere gruesome form of punishment which entailed disem- 
bowelling and quartering in cases of treason, though that 


— 


part of the judgement was then never carried out except by 
mishap (4 Blackstone 377). Romilly succeeded in removyin, 
the odious words from the Statute Book. Until our Parlia- 
ment does likewise it is surely a little dangerous to boast 
about the state of our penal code in comparison with that of 
other countries.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, C. G. Oakes, 


THE DEATH PENALTY me 
[To the Editor of Tue SpEcTAToR.] 
Sir,—The article on the death penalty (February 8th) said 
that it is not compatible with modern civilization to demand 
that the State should adopt the primitive doctrine of an 
eye for an eye. But it also said, “ If the act of killing is a 
violent outrage on the conscience of the community, it needs 
very cogent reasons indeed to justify the killing even of a 
convicted murderer by the public hangman.” . The point 
of this sentence seemed to me to be an implication that 
the State is in such cases just killing the killer. And I think 
that suggestion deeply misleading. 
My bad writing made your printer read “ corn ” where 
I wrote “care.” In a true community care or concern for 
the injurers. must co-exist with, not alternate with concern 
for the injured.—Yours, E. Linpsay, 
The Master’s Lodging, Balliol College, Oxford. 


PHYSICIAN OR PRIEST ? 

[To the Editor of Tue Spectrator.] 
Sir,—In your issue of February 15th Mr. Godwin states: 
“The Church must define its province as physician and 
limit it to the realm of functional disorders. .. .”’ ‘* The 
Church may prove herself the useful ally of medical science,” 
but she should not “ trespass on the sphere of science” 
unless the challenge to repeat such a miracle as the raising 
of Jairus’s daughter is accepted. 

The fact that St. Luke, the physician, became one of 
Christ’s disciples would seem to indicate that there should 
be no obstacle in the way of medical men adopting the purely 
spiritual method of healing. In fact, materia medica must 
eventually give place to the higher method, for the latter 
alone can cast out fear—the cause of disease. 

No limit can be set to divine power for its principle is 
absolute. Its application by human beings is necessarily 
limited, however, just as electricity is hindered by non- 
conductive material. Faith is the healing current and fear 
is the insulator. Perfect love (understanding) casteth out fear. 

Materia medica, based largely upon guess-work, may 
indeed become the ally of that which is destined to supersede 
it but not vice versa! It is the Spirit that quickeneth—not 
psychiatry ! The wise and prudent are apt to overlook 
this simple yet profound truth, but no power can prevent 
the restoration to the head of the corner of the stone which 
the builders rejected. Order is heaven’s tirst law, and disorder 
(of any kind) is the work of the devil, which Christ came to 
destroy. ‘* I am come that ye might have life and have it 
more abundantly”? (John x, 10). ‘‘He that believeth 
on Me, the works which I do shall he do also and greater 
works than these shall he do” (John xiv, 12).—Yours truly, 

11 St. Andrew's Road, N.W. 11. Francis J. Wuite. 


HANDS OFF THE LAKE DISTRICT 

[To the Editor of Tie Specraror.] 
Sir,—Considerable anxiety has been expressed in many quar- 
ters over the purchase of a large tract in Eskdale by the 
Forestry Commission, and I should be grateful if I could induce 
you to add the powerful influence of your paper to the protests 
which are being made against the profanation of one of the least 
spoiled valleys of the Lake District. 

The very compactness which makes this region a paradise 
for the pedestrian makes it peculiarly vulnerable to thoughtless 
spoliation. We have allowed the Manchester Corporation to 
destroy the beauty of Thirlmere and Hawes Water, and if 
Eskdale is also to be sacrificed and covered by a dense mass of 
monotonous conifers the hopes of those who would see this 
small and lovely area preserved as a natural recreation ground 
will indeed be dashed to the ground. 

The Commissioners have from time to time shown some 
sympathy with the ideals of those who are endeavouring to 
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reserve What taxation and death dutfes have left of the 
peauties of rural England, and I should like to appeal to them, 
jf it is too late to arrest the plan they have in hand, at least 
to keep their plantations to such areas as will be least harmful, 
and as far as possible to plant native oak, ash or beech instead 
of foreign pines and firs, especially along paths, or beside the 
river. 

The man in the street does not yet seem to realize that a 
commercial forest is not necessarily a thing of beauty, but a 
comparison between the glorious natural woodland along the 
upper end of Loch Maree, if we may take a more distant 
example, and the Forestry Commission’s desecration of the 
Jower end of the loch, should convince him at once of the necess- 
ity of keeping that useful body’s activities away from the 
chief beauty spots of our land. No man loves trees more than 
J do, but a fir plantation can never become a real wood, and 
when the time comes to cut the timber the scene is one of 
hideous desolation. To blot out upper Eskdale under a dense 
carpet of regimented fir trees all exactly alike is as great a 
sacrilege as to place an aerodrome in Hyde Park. What is the 
good of all the efforts of the National Trust, the Society for the 
Preservation of Rural England and similar bodies, if a Govern- 
ment department is working against them in this way, even if 
ina moment of repentance it may hand over to their control the 
mountain tops which it cannot use ? 

There are plenty of places in the Pennines, the Yorkshire 
Moors or Central Highlands where even conifers would be an 
improvement. Why then cannot the Commission spare our 
little Lake District and the choicest glens of the Western 
Highlands, and confine its activities to places where they 
would be beneficial, without robbing us of the last remnants of 
what should be a national heritage of beauty ?—-Yours 
faithfully, ArTHUR GARDNER. 

Oakhurst, Mount Park, Harrow-on-the-Hill. 


EDUCATION OF THE BODY 


[To the Editor of THe SpEcTaror.] 
Sin,—-I read with interest the article on the above subject 
in your issue of February 15th. The writer’s description of 
what is being done in the schools is most lucid, and his plea 
for a constructive policy of physical education most forceful. 

But I much regret one statement contained in the article. 
“In the new Senior Schools,” writes the author, ‘* more time 
might usefully be given to the subject, particularly for those 
children who are not likely to benefit greatly from the purely 
academic side of education.” (The italics are mine.) 

It is exactly this kind of statement which has in the past 
been used to buttress the case of the reactionary headmaster 
who agrees that while the dull boy may be spared for physical 
training, the bright and promising boy must not waste his 
time. If physical training is a preparation for the bearing of 
certain stresses in school and after-school life, then any 
increase in the stress of application to academic subjects must 
entail a concomitant provision against breakdown. It is 
exactly the bright and intelligent scholar who needs amplified 
physical training; and, as a visit to a secondary school 
will prove, it is exactly that type of boy who is robbed of it. 

It may be inconvenient to find in our hyper-academic 
system a place for this extra physical training, in which case 
the right course is to alter the system but not to abrogate 
the claim to extra physical training.—Yours faithfully, 

Joun WALLS. 

Panshanger, Lyndhurst Grove, Low Fell, Co. Durham. 


THE LAW ON ABORTION 


[To the Editor of Turk Spectator.] 
Sir,—You have had the courage to give considerable publicity 
to the need for a reform of our present Abortion Law, and 
thereby earned the gratitude of the many who realize its 
cruelty. 

It is good to know that a society is being formed for the 
express purpose of bringing about changes in the law. There 
must, of course, be differences and gradations of opinion 
as to the precise amount of alteration needful and the form 
of demand most likely to get a hearing; but it is to be 
hoped that our supporters will not be over-timorous—it 
would be regrettable if they set about whittling down the 


demand which was passed, and with emphasis, by the 
Congress of the Women’s Co-operative Guild last June. 
Surely the person to decide whether or no she will bring 
a new life into the world is the mother herself—at least 
during the early months of pregnancy.—I am, &e., 
CicELyY HAMILTON. 
44 Glebe Place, Chelsea, S.W. 3. 


THE HOUSE OF TOMORROW 

[To the Editor of Tur SrEecTATOR.] 
Sir,—The introduction into Parliament of the new Housing 
Bill suggests a further speeding up in the State housing 
programme. This is an era of new houses, private and 
state-built. There is a natural desire to overcome what 
are regarded as unsatisfactory housing conditions with the 
greatest possible celerity. It may sound retrograde and 
unpopular in such an atmosphere to sound a note of warning, 
anc to remind those interested in the question of the old 
adage, ‘“‘ more haste, less speed.” 

Nevertheless, it may be that we are building everywhere 
without sufficient consideration of the possibilities within 
this healthy form of national development, the even greater 
speed, economy, and structural improvements with which 
these houses might be provided. In many respects of a 
minor nature the new houses are better than the old, but 
as they are being built to meet the requirements not of a 
generation but of several generations, is it not desirable 
that the question of improvements of a major, even of a 
revolutionary, nature should receive more methodical and 
concentrated attention ? Would it not be worth while for 
the Government to set up a Research Department in Housing, 
having nothing to do with the carrying out of housing schemes 
or the mass production of houses, but only with the best 
methods of erecting them ? 

No doubt a certain amount of work in that direction is 
undertaken by the existing departments, but harassed as 
they must be with the demands for more and more houses: 
they cannot have the time or the incentive to produce 
novel ideas of wide-reaching import and to carry out experi- 
ments. Plans are submitted, and, if reasonably in accordance 
with existing ideas, are passed with expedition. Similarly, 
the architects who draw the plans for local authorities or 
private builders would not be thanked or recompensed for 
such experiments, which must in the beginning entail ex- 
penditure of an unremunerative nature. Still it may be 
that houses are being built in an age of rapid transition 
which in a few years’ time will be looked upon as ridiculously 
out of date. We are building largely with the same materials 
as did our grandfathers; we provide smaller rooms and 
better sanitary accommodation; but in the main do we 
differ fundamentally from what was done fifty years ago ? 

Is it not possible to investigate quickly such a question as 
that of preventing the loss of heat or the intrusion of cold, 
the consequent saving of fuel to the occupants, and that 
even with the use of less cumbersome and expensive building 
materials ? We have had the vacuum flask for a long time. 
Is its principle in any shape or form capable of application 
to housing? Is it not possible to consider whether our 
ridiculous fireplaces, improved though they be, need exist 
at all, providing excessive heat on one side of a room, messy 
and atmospherically impure ? Is it not possible to consider 
further the chemical disposal of sewage so as to eliminate 
costly drainage or unsatisfactory cesspools, particularly in 
the case of country houses? The cheapening of clectricity, 
and the provision by its use of a clean internal atmosphere, 
the combining of light and heating in artificially sun-lit 
interiors, the eradication of dust and germ-collecting angles, 
the effective avoidance of draughts, cheapening the con- 
struction of artesian wells, and so leaving us less dependent 
upon intricate and variable surface systems of water supplies, 
rubberized footpaths, rubberized floors—these and many 
others will suggest themselves. 

The State and local authorities are creating debts which 
will be a burden upon our descendants for the next sixty 
years or so. Should we not make some scrious endeavour 
to show our children’s children that we have at least tried 
to anticipate the ideas and inventions of the future ?— Yours 
faithfully, Joun McDona.p, 
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Professor Laski’s Oscillations 


By PROFESSOR ALFRED ZIMMERN 


Tuis is a bewildering book. As its title indicates, it is intended 
to deal not with one subject but with two. In fact, however, 
it deals with more than that. . The result is that, falling not 
between two but between several stools, it is little more than 
an elaborate pamphlet. But a pamphlet, to be effective, 
should not be elaborate. So it is not a very good pamphlet 
either. 

This can perhaps best be made clear by an analogy. A 
book might be written on the theory of education. It would 
deal with the growing child, his possibilities and his needs. 
‘Fhis would involve a discussion of human nature and of the 
relation between man and society and might lead to an 
appreciation or criticism of previous writers on the subject from 
Plato to Pestalozziand Piaget. Another book could be written 
on schools or educational systems, and this might be either 
a history of schools in general, or in some particular country, 
or an account of them in this country at the present time. 
Such an account again might be a pure description, such as is 
to be found in a year-book, or might be written from the 
standpoint of a particular philosophy of education. Again 
a book might be written about schools from the economic 
aspect and this might deal either with the economic 
motive as affecting schoolmasters or the proprietors of private 
venture schools or with the economic forces outside the 
educational world as they affect schools and their work. But 
Pestalozzi's theory of education is not invalidated by the 
existence of Mr. Squeers. 

Apply this to politics. It would give us a book on political 
theory, discussing the perennial problems of human govern- 
ment. It would give us, perhaps in the same volume, a 
criticism of other political theorists, Plato, Hobbes, Locke, 
Rousseau, and so on. It would give us a separate book on 
actual political systems, either in the past or in the present, 
which would require to be written from a close study of the 
conditions in each case. To be more than a mere catalogue, 
such a book should be written by a man who, like Bryce, has 
come to terms with political theory and holds it in the back- 
ground of his thought and observation all the time. Another 
theoretical book might be written on the relation between 
politics and economics, between government and the process 
by which the community is supplied with goods and services. 
The conclusions drawn from this might be made use of in a 
further study of political and economic forces in their inter- 
action in a particular country at a particular time, such as 
present-day Britain. 

Professor Laski’s book is all these separate studies rolled 
into one. At one moment he is a_ political theorist, dis- 
cussing the fundamental problems of government—what is 
the object of politics, what is the nature of freedom and 
justice, what is the obligation of the citizen towards the 
public authority. But his discussion of these high themes is 
so disconnected, allusive and contradictory that it is not very 
enlightening. There are a number of passages from which 
one could only conclude that the author was a liberal of the 
purest water. Liberty is described (p. 197) as ** the noblest 
motive to action man has ever known.” We are told (p. 213) 
that * the gains which are inherent in the technique of con- 
stitutionalism are profounder, even though they are more 
slow, than those which are implicit in the revolutionary 
ziternative,” and, again (p. 217), that. the * suspension of the 








The State in Theory and Practice. 
(Alicn and Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 


By Harold J. Laski, 


democratic process *? would be ‘ fatal to most of the spiritual 
gains of civilized life.’ But there are a number of other 
passages which set forth an entirely different view of man 
and society, seeming to deny that man is capable of being 
inspired by noble motives or is indeed a spiritual being at all, 
These passages are, indeed, far more numerous than their 
opposite numbers, and give the book its colour for the ordinary 
reader. But, perhaps in compensation, they are not quite 
so categorical. 

Instance after instance could be brought, if space allowed, 
to show the confusion in which a writer becomes involved 
when he is trying to deal simultaneously with political theory 
and with political institutions in the concrete. As the author 
rightly says on an early page, “a theory of the State must 
be . . .. a criterion of measurement rather than a statement 
of reality.””, Would that he had kept his own initial instructions 
in mind! 

When he passes from political theory and the analysis of 
existing political conditions to history his touch is equally 
unsure. Does he believe in the economic interpretation of 
history ? One might think so when one reads (p. 116) that 
** history, in a word” (in several words) ** is the record of a 
struggle between groups whose purpose is to defend claims to 
which they regard themselves as entitled by reason of the 
implications they see in the development of the productive 
process.” But three pages further on he has a fit of remorse 
and tells us that “ history is meaningless when read as a 
struggle between competing selfish interests ; so to regard it 
is to defame the quality of human nature.” Yet no sooner 
has his thought thus veered than the opposing breeze catches 
him again and he hastens to describe history as “ the com- 
petition of ideals for survival the character of which is deter- 
mined by their power to exploit productive potentialities at 
any given time.” This, again, strikes him as being rather too 
emphatic, so with a passing tribute to “ English habits olf 
freedom” (not apparently due solely to economic deter- 
minism) he tells us that the economic. factor is not the sole, 
but only the predominant element in shaping history. But a 
page later he largely nullifies this concession by saying that 
the part that the non-economic factors will play ** depends 
upon an environment the nature of which is determined by 
its system of economic relationships.” Thus, after a process 
which can only be described as meandering, his argument, 
like Swinburne’s river ** winds somewhere safe to sea.” 

There is no space to discuss the substance of the book in 
so far as it is an analysis and criticism of existing political 
conditions in Britain and in the world as a whole. It would 
be easy to show that the programme advocated in its closing 
section—a domestic revolution followed by the. co-operation 
of Socialist States in a World Commonwealth—is at least as 
unreal as the Liberal solutions which Professor Laski has 
rejected on that very ground. 

It is, however, not the substance of the book but its method 
and spirit which really matter. It is a tragedy that a teacher 
so generous in temper, so abundant in knowledge, so ready 
with tongue and pen should be allowing his talents to run to 
sand in the way that this volume reveals. One has no right 
to ask him to revise his opinions. But let him make a greater 
effort to sift them so as to be able to interpret them more 
clearly to himself and to others. That however is perhaps to 


all him to a belief in the power of reason which he is not 
now prepared to accept. 
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The Advance of Science 


New Pathways in Science. By Sir Arthur Eddington. 
bridge University Press. 10s. 6d.) 


(Cam- 


PoptLARizinG Science has been a dangerous game and 
disreputable to boot. It partook of literary piracy, for it was 
done against the wish of the specialists who produced science. 
Their objection was not merely that here was an outsider 
‘putting into plain language what, if so put, must be mis- 
representational, The specialists were specialists because 
they found sufficiently interesting changes which to the 
ordinary man were insignificant. The popularizer wanted to 
find the human interest, the “* life-size * scale of importance 
in their work. He believed, and not without some truth, 
that. in spite of the smallness in which it precipitated, science 
did make a great difference and would make more. This atti- 
tude was repugnant to the specialist. For he was not merely 
indifferent to changes which could affect the man in the 
street: he was inclined to enjoy negative results. He was 
pleased when his researches showed that here was a subject 
which could only interest an expert, and when what the 
outsider hoped was going to end in publicly important results 
failed to do so. For then he was sure that he would continue 
to be left alone while his work remained safely below any 
limit of use at which public interest might be tempted to 
interfere. 

The situation is radically changed today. The purest of 
scientists, the Physicists, have actually themselves approached 
the public and begun to show how their science, though the 
most abstract, may bear upon ordinary thinking and living. 
Eminent mathematicians, Sir Arthur Eddington, Sir James 
Jeans, Earl Russell, Dr. Whitehead and Professor Dingle, 
have vied with each other as in the past great classical scholars 
have competed—how best to render in the vernacular and 
with popular lucidity the exalted tongue they speak among 
themselves. Nor has the Continent lagged behind. Max 
Planck, Bohr, Weyl have put the implications of higher mathe- 
matics and advanced physics in front of the ordinary un- 
mathematical reader. No doubt this is due to a feeling which 
no scientist can escape. He has to live his life as much as 
any layman and so he is compelled to consider whether his 
discoveries may have any bearing on life. He is under a social 
obligation to say whether he thinks that what he finds has any 
relation to thought and action. But this change. it would seem, 
has also been provoked by another and more professional 
feeling. The physicists themselves seem to consider that 
their science may have advanced so fast that they themselves 
are now compelled for the sake of their own thought to see 
how far their constructions bear any longer a valid relationship 
to ordinary reality. They see whether what they have thought 
in mathematical symbols can be put into ordinary speech as 
an artist will stop painting and, taking a mirror, judge if his 
composition is keeping its form by looking at the reflection. 

A new book by Sir Arthur Eddington is therefore an event 
which will disturb two worlds. The physicists, though no 
Jonger denying that this is a necessary scientific task, will 
be anxious to know whether his vernacular rendering is 
what they themselves would have given, granted they had 
been possessed of his power over English. The public will 
be anxious to know how far the front has advanced-—it is 
now six years—since this master last reviewed it. 

The change of title is probably in itself indicative of the 
speed of advance. Six years ago we had The Nature of the 
Physical World. Today we are given New Pathways in 
Science. The new volume’s name suggests not only that the 
advance is still being pressed, but that we must give up 
expecting the front again to solidify. That impression grows 
as the book is read. Sir Arthur begins again with the 
problem of the seer and the seen, that initial psychophysical 
tusk of discrimination between the world we see—what 
scientists have called data—and what may be the original 
impulse which sends the message which we decode. He 
uses to describe those who have yet to make this essential 
distinction the happy simile of one who on receiving a telegram 
thinks the writing to be that of the sender. Next he takes 
us through the new units of matter in a chapter aptly called 
* Dramatis Personae.’ Then the stage is set and we have 
once again his sure and certain hope that the Law of Entropy 
will stand and the Universe, like a crumbling scroll, pass away. 


Here he can now strengthen that already robust faith by 
showing how the Expanding Universe makes it still more 
improbable that that Universe will ever repeat. 
which really develops. and not merely see-saws, leads not 


A Universe 


unnaturally into a world of freedom, and Chapter 4 shows 


the Unrepentant Indcterminist hitting back with no impre- 
cision at those who say that somehow Determinism will 
return, and those other scientists who, though more cautious 


in their faith, still wish to warn off philosophy from this 
strange hole that has been pierced in the elder system and 
will have it that this discovery has nothing to do with the 
practical man. Here Sir Arthur’s brilliant pamphlcteering 
style has never been shown to greater effect. This chapter, 
ralled justly “* The Decline of Determinism,” is followed by 
a couple on ‘ Indeterminacy” and “ Probability.” 

Our minds now cleared as to how we see and what is the limit 
of our seeing, we turn again to the outer universe—‘‘The 
Constitution of the Stars,” ‘Subatomic Energy,” ‘‘Cosmic 
Clouds,” ** The Expanding Universe” being the subjects of suc- 
cessive chapters, and showing how our knowledge seems to 
* flash-over ” between the two poles of the Macroscopic and 
the Microscopic limits. We return to method rather than 
observation in ** Constants in Nature’ and ‘** The Theory 
ef Groups.” These chapters, do what Sir Arthur will to 
help us with simile and parable, are stiff going. But at the 
end the lay reader can feel that he takes away a consistent 
picture both of the universe around him and of the position 
of himself the observer. And it is not merely an abstract 
interest that has been satisfied. The concluding chapter 
makes. that clear. In “ Criticisms and Controversies” the 
author again faces up to his full responsibility. He has said 
that modern physics matters to the ordinary man. He 
sticks to his guns. He has made his case and, far from 
shirking the conclusion, he pushes it home. This book, then, 
is one to keep not merely for its intrinsic interest, which is 
great. but because it will undoubtedly be the centre of wide- 
spread controversy. Not merely the physicist and the 
amateur scientist will need it by them, but all who are 
interested in the turn which Science has taken toward 
recovering its position as Natural Philosophy, all sociologists; 
and ethicists will need to know this book well. It is full of 
such revolutionary possibilities that it may perhaps come to 
be compared with the Essay Concerning Human Under- 
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Lord Zetland on India 


Home Rule. By the Marquis of 


(Hutchinson. 5s.) 


Steps Towards Indian 

Zetland, G.C.S.1. 
Lorp ZETLAND needs no introduction to the British Public. 
His authority on Eastern questions, and especially on India, 
rests upon long experience which reached its high-water 
mark in his five years as Governor of Bengal. Summoned 
to govern that most difficult of Indian Provinces at a moment 
when firmness and imagination were equally needed, he 
varried Bengal through the anxious days of Non-co-operation 
with a_ political skill which won admiration even from 
implacable opponents. And his pen has proved that, if 
he can govern, he can also write. His India: A Bird's Eye 
View was good, but his Heart of Aryavarta was better ; and 
now he comes to add to both of them a volume of high value 
and immediate relevance. 

This little book is composed of five chapters consisting of 
contributions to the development of the Indian controversy 
since 1930. It suffers somewhat in form from the fact that 
the present tense is used not of things as they are in 1935, 
but as they were when Lord Zetland wrote, or spoke, of 
them at various stages in the long debate which began with 
the Simon Commission and is not yet over. But, if Lord 
Zetland is thus open to the charge of having mixed his tenses 
to the occasional confusion of the reader, that is only a criti- 
cism of form, which leaves the value of his substance unim- 
paired. And there is perhaps an actual advantage in Lord 
Zetland’s method: for, by leaving the spoken word of 1932 
(for instance) to stand exactly as it was delivered, he shows 
the reader both the fundamental consistency of his central 
convictions on the nature and problem of Indian government, 
as well as the manner in which those convictions ripened 
into practical decisions at each stage of the process of enquiry 
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in which he himself took a prominent part. Take, for instance, 
his confession, that on the vital question of combining 
“* responsibility at the centre’ with provincial autonomy— 
an issue which has been seized by Mr. Churchill and Lord 
Lloyd as the capital error of the present Government of India 
Bill—Lord Zetland’s conviction ‘that sound statesmanship 
demands this step is of no very recent date.” We may 
justly infer that five years ago he came to the first Round 
Table Conference believing that the next stage in Indian 
reform should be responsible government in the Provinces, 
leaving the Government of India and the central legislation 
much as it was under the Act of 1919. But, in the course of 
prolonged discussion with the Princes, with the delegates 
from British India, and with his own British colleagues, 
his mind “ gradually became clear’? and the conviction 
took root that reform at the Centre must accompany pro- 
vincial autonomy. The central part of this book is therefore 
Lord Zetland’s authoritative reply to the admittedly powerful 
plea voiced by Lord Lloyd at the microphone a month ago. 
And if I have any quarrel with Lord Zetland, it is that he 
might have drawn more largely upon his own Bengal experi- 
ence to give us proof from knowledge that he is right and 
Lord Lloyd is wrong. That he ts right, I have no doubt ; 
and the second half of this book, all too brief as it is, should 
go far to bring the reader to the same conclusion. 

Now, while the Bill is in Committee at Westminster, public 
attention (in so far as the public reads the debates) will be 
eoncentrated mainly on the constitutional and administrative 
problems of India. There will be discussion on safeguards, 
on which Lord Zetland has several pertinent passages : there 
will be anxious moments devoted to the future of the public 
services ; and throughout them all the thread of 9n apparent 
contradiction will run. England is still the sovereign Power, 
but is transferring its sovereignty in an_ ever-increasing 
measure of ** responsible government.’ We remain ** respon- 
sible,” while expecting India to behave “ responsibly.”’ Since 
we are “responsible” and are not within sight of the final 
transfer of authority, the Governor-General, as Lord Zetland 
says, “ will be there with the wide powers of which I have 
spoken, in reserve, and those who talk of the policy as one of 
abdication are surely guilty of using language of the wildest 
exaggeration.” And Lord Zetland continues, with pertinent 
emphasis : 

“* These reserve powers are very real, but I would lay stress upon 
the fact that they are in reserve. I do not picture them as being 
ordinarily exercised at all. * It is in exact proportion,’ to quote the 
Joint Committee Report, ‘ as Indians show themselves to be capable 
of ‘taking and exercising responsibility . .. that both the need 
for safeguards and their use will disappear.” 

No one knows better than Lord Zetland himself what this 
means. ‘* My own experience in India itself,” he says, ‘‘ has 
provided me with striking illustrations of the universally 
established truth’ that “* man acts in a responsible manner 
when the responsibility is his, and, conversely that he acts in 
an irresponsible and even in a reckless manner when responsi- 
bility is denied him.” Here is the moral foundation of our 
policy today. To emphasize it, I would have the Government 
print in heavy type lines 9, 10 and 11 of par. VIII and lines 
14, 15, 16 and 17, of par. IX of the ** Instrument of Instruc- 
tions to the Governor-General and Governors’ (Command 
Paper No. 4805) which the India Office published last week. 

A. F. WHYTE. 


Two Bishops 
E. S. Talbot and Charles Gore. By Albert Mansbridge. 
3s. 6d.) 

Ir is one of the consolations of advancing years to be able to 
recall the public life of both these distinguished men: and I 
have read Dr. Mansbridge’s little sketch with an interest 
sharpened by the constant revivals of old memories which it 
excites. It is of course but a sketch, and professes to be pre- 
liminary to the full-length biographies which are shortly to 
appear, but it satisfies as far as it goes. 

My first recollection of Talbot is of his Wardenship of Keble. 
The college had by then “ passed through the ambush of 
young days,” when its foundation had been viewed by many, 
both in Oxford and elsewhere, as an attempt to drive a 
perambulator through an Act of Parliament ; and its conquest 
of this feeling was certainly due in the main to Talbot’s tact 
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and urbanity. He was, in fact, made to conquer’ prejudice ; 
he held his High Church views strongly, but he contrived to 
give no offence to those, and they were many, whose opinions 
were diametrically opposed to his own. Nor—a rarer feat— 
did he ever quarrel with those who, agreeing with him jn 
essentials, differed in details. How deep was the respect, ang 
even affection, in which he was held, appeared very clearly 
when he was overtaken by a long and serious illness, 

These characteristics marked him through life, surviy ing 
his appointment to the episcopal bench. He remained to the 
end affable, gentle, and kindly. ‘To say he was tolerant of 
other views is to put the case too mildly ; he welcomed piety 
and goodness wherever he saw it. He was fully worthy of the 
eulogy which Dr. Mansbridge borrows from Ecclesiastieus : 
“he gave his mind to the law of the Most High, and gave his 
heart to resort to the Lord that made him.” 

Gore, save that he also was a High Churchman and a good 
man, was altogether different. He was a dominating per- 
sonality, and commanded respect, whereas Talbot drew it, 
Alike at the “ Puseum,” as Canon, and as Bishop, he was 
always the most prominent in any society in which he found 
himself. He was a man of the world, and if he had not been a 
Bishop would have been the aristocratic leader of the Socialist 
party. He was “all things to all men” in quite another 
fashion than Talbot’s. As long as men worked for his cause, 
he could ignore dissent. He laboured comfortably with that 
extreme Low Churchman Bishop Knox, and was a friend of 
Dr. Dale the great Congregationalist. He even admitted 
that, while Judah, the Church of England, had the truth, she 
might learn much from the Samaria and Sodom of Noncon- 
formity—a famous faux pas which was never forgotten. But 
he was emphatically a great man, perhaps the greatest Church- 
man of the last sixty years ; and his influence is still felt. To 
him, in particular, is due the deliverance of Anglicanism from 
a slavish ** Fundamentalism,” as well as its emancipation 
from a somewhat arrogant and unsympathetic Toryism or 
Whiggism. He was the outspoken and fearless friend of the 
down-trodden, and is not likely to pass out of mind while the 
poor are with us. 

Dr. Mansbridge, a pupil in Gore’s school, is naturally 
enthusiastic : but when one’s idol is such a man, even keener 
enthusiasm would be pardonable. At the end of the book 
there is a measured and very pleasant epilogue by the Arch- 
bishop of York. 

The illustrations, though photographically accurate, do not 
add to the attractiveness of the work. | This is remarkable in 
one of Mr. Dent’s publications, EK. E, KELxerr. 


Sea-General Blake 


Blake, General-at-Sea. By C. D. Curtis. 
Wessex Press. 10s. 6d.) 

BiLaAkE has never figured in the popular imagination in the 
way that Drake has, certainly not as gloriously as Nelson, who 
confessed ** I do not reckon myself equal to Blake.’? Perhaps 
it is that there are no extraneous facts about him to stir the 
fancy, no acts of piracy, no death in action, no illicit romance : 
nor was there any peculiar gracefulness of character, for Blake 
appears to have been a hard-headed, somewhat truculent 
personage. Therefore, we can consider ourselves indebted to 
Mr. Curtis for providing us with the materials for a biography ; 
or, as Lord Jellicoe puts it in his foreword, “a story pains- 
takingly written of one of our country’s heroes.” 

Blake was the son of a prosperous sea-trading worthy of 
Bridgwater : he went to Oxford in 1615 at the age of sixteen, 
and remained there, chiefly at Wadham, until his father’s 
death in 1625, though he obtained his B.A. degree in 1618. 
Nothing much is known of his scholarship, though Wood tells 
us that “ he did take his pleasures in fishing, fowling and some- 
times in the stealing of swans.” If, however, he failed to 
become a Fellow of Merton, that was not because he wanted 
scholarship, but because he was deficient in height and 
elegance. Then come the “ lost” fifteen years, during which 
Mr. Curtis traces him with great likelihood, but not complete 
certainty, to Dorchester, where he was established as a 
merchant, and probably went to sea occasionally in his ships. 

He emerged from the dark of history to be elected to the 
Short Parliament, though he failed to get in for the Long : but 
soon he began to shine as a soldier ; first at Bristol, then at 
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Lyme Regis, where he seems to have been virtually in command 
for some time, and then as commander at Taunton. His 
experience of warfare was thus largely confined to the defence 
of towns, which makes his sudden elevation to the rank of 
General-at-Sea all the more astonishing ; for at sea it is attack 
that is important. It is curious to think that the only pro- 
fessional sailor ever made General-at-Sea was Penn. But 
Blake had the qualities that Cromwell wanted—indomitable 
determination, courage which approached the absolute, and 
complete loyalty to the Parliamentary cause. 

Blake was a great fighter, and had a lively sepse of the glory 
of the British flag. Clarendon, having in mind perhaps the 
disgrace of Beachy Head which Torrington excused by pro- 
mulgating the “fleet in being” theory, praised Blake for 
despising ‘* those rules which had long been in practice to 
keep ships and men out of danger,” though we may think an 
admixture of Torrington’s principles might not have been 
amiss when Blake tackled a vastly superior force at Dungeness 
and was severely defeated. Still, his victories outshine his 
defeats ; and he was at least in part responsible for the line 
ahead formation which revolutionized naval tactics, while 
Santa Cruz was an affair of great daring and originality which 
more than compensated for his failure to capture Rupert in 
the Mediterranean. He also had a share in the administrative 
reforms which fixed the sailors’ pay at a rate which was main- 
tained until the mutinies in 1797. 

Mr. Curtis’s book is thoroughly well documented, and will 
prove an invaluable mine to all who wish to write about 
Blake: it is an admirable example of patient research and 
scholarly caution. There are, however, one or two points that 
need further documentation. We would wish to be told who 
was the mysterious “ Elizabeth Alkin, alias Joan,” who sud- 
denly appears on p. 125, a matter that was cleared up some 
years ago by Mr. Manwaring in the United Service Magazine. 
At least one reference, too, is lacking : that of Blake's letters 
to Montagu written in the last year of his life. There is a 
footnote, but it informs us irrelevantly about Hinchingbroke, 
instead of telling us that the letters, of which we are only 
given short extracts, are to be found in the Navy Records 
Society publications, No. 68, 1928. These, however, are very 
minor points in a book which should have a far larger circle of 
readers than the hundred and sixty odd subscribers whose 
enthusiasm, no doubt, made the venture possible. It will be 
indispensable to naval historians. Bonamy Dopsrér. 


‘Si qua fata aspera rumpas’ 


Good-bye for the Present. By Eleanor Acland. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 7s. 6d.) 

Ir is always dangerous to “ set wide the doors that bar the 
secret bridal-chambers of the heart ’’ and let in the day. Per- 
sonal joys and private griefs are not always to be shared with 
the whole world. But there are times when it is well to run 
the risk ; and no books are more precious than those which 
have run it safely. ‘This book is one of these : few will be able 
to read it without gratitude to the author, who is no longer 
here to receive the thanks. 

The first part, ‘‘ Milly,” is an autobiography. In this Lady 
Acland tells the story of her first ten years of life: a story of 
April sunshine and showers, of loving parents who, through 
no fault of their own, did not quite understand their child, 
and of a nurse who, with the very best intentions, harmed 
where she would heal; but at the same time a story of happy 
and careless hours. It seems as if the life was so near absolute 
perfection that the child felt over-deeply the disappointment 
of just failing to reach it. A single word of explanation would 
have put all right ; but the tragedy lies precisely here, that it 
is not possible, the nature of the child being what it is, for the 
word to be spoken. Nevertheless, tragic though in its way the 
story is, one feels that the sadness is only a transient shadow 
across a general happiness. 

The second part of the book, ** Ellen,” has no such shadow. 
Ellen was one of those children one meets now and then, who 
seem born to bring light and gladness to everyone they see ; 
happy themselves and diffusing happiness. They are not always 
little plaster saints ; and Ellen had her tiny tantrums, which 
made her all the more human and charming. She had also 
her childish wisdom, which put to naught the counsel of the 
sages; her illuminating little aphorisms come out to amuse 


* read. 


and often to awe ; her optimism when she announces that a 
treat * couldn’t be better and yet it is” ; her invented words, 
like “a dorling” for her dog Bumble—that is, “ a darling 
that you just simply adore.” 

Too often, like young Marcellus, these souls are shown but 
for a moment to the world, and then removed ; and Ellen was 
one of these. She was only eleven years old when she was 
suddenly withdrawn, fortunately without pain ; and to all who 
had known her : 

“ Around, the city loomed, void, waste, and wild, 
Wanting the presence of one little child.” 
Of that agony Lady Acland says little ; we are left to imagine 
it, and too many can picture it only too easily. 

We are tempted again and again, in contemplating these 
inheritors of unfulfilled happiness, to ask “* to what purpose is 
this waste ?”’ But the truth is that few lives, though pro- 
longed to the full span, have such power as some of these 
thus cut short, the memory of which remains to cheer the 
darker hours, Like Bede’s sparrow, they seem no sooner to 
have entered the hall than they are gone; but they bring a 
message of hope from the outer world. To those—and they 
are many—who have suffered a like loss and have made a 
like gain this story of a little girl’s life will come with the 
mingled appeal of pleasure and sorrow. 


The Evolution of a Mystic 


Between Two Worlds : an Autobiography. By John Middleton 
Murry. (Cape. 10s. 6d.) 

Mr. Mippieton Murry, acquiescing in a current fashion, 
has chosen to write his autobiography in two parts—or rather 
to write one part and to express a tentative * desire and hope ” 
that a second instalment may in due course follow. Some of 
the readers of the present volume may perhaps deplore this 
decision, feeling, it may be, that a single prolonged draught of 
Mr. Murry as autobiographer is enough for the constitution, 
but regretting at the same time that after the 500 closely 
printed pages of this volume so much concerning Mr. Murry 
must still remain unrevealed if the second book is not to be 
For he is still under 30 when this book ends, and 
still, he assures us, with the quest for his own identity 
unconcluded. 

However that may be, what is indisputably curious is that 
Mr. Murry should have broken off the narrative in this volume 
at the point he has. For a number of years it has been part of 
Mr. Murry’s doctrine that his own life has been composed of 
two distinct periods, determined and separated from one 
another by an experience of overwhelming personal signifi- 
cance which intervened shortly after the death of Katherine 
Mansfield, and changed him from a person whose position was, 
broadly speaking, intellectual to someone whose attitude was, 
no less broadly speaking, mystical. He has insisted that the 
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two periods of his life should be considered as, respectively, a 


movement towards and a development from this point of 


division, and he has urged that his writing should be assessed 
in relation to it. It is extremely curious then that in his own 
autobiography he should not find it necessary to make reference 
to this circumstance at all (it is only slightly less so that, two 
volumes being found necessary, he should not have made the 
end of the first book mark the division in his life). The 
present volume expires, as far as one can judge from its 
troubled and desultory conclusion, some time in 1919, some 
four years before Mr. Murry shed his intellectual skin and 
stood forth a mystic, on a note of tearful and bewildered self- 
immolation, without so much as a hint of the coming apoca- 
lypse. It is possible, of course, that Mr. Murry has now 
changed his opinion concerning the significance of the expe- 
‘rience in question (such a circumstance would not be unpre- 
cedented with him). His second volume, if it is written, will 
no doubt decide the point. But in the absence of any new 
statement on the question we must be surprised that he has 
disregarded an injunction he has repeatedly laid on other 
feople, and as well express regret that he has sacrificed formal 
neatness in the process. 


Formal neatness, unfortunately, is not the only quality 

~ Whose absence prevents this from being a satisfactory auto- 
biography. As an essay in self-revelation it is indeed remark- 
able for its virtuosity, but if we admit that the degree of 
self-revelation achieved is almost unequalled, the manner 
in which it is achieved still invites critical comment. Mr. 
Murry’s narrative style is not attractive, his observation of 
the external world is coloured by a limp and foggy sensibility, 
and he cannot write of himself, even as a child, with any 
detachment—the relish with which he reopens an old wound 
and deliberately tests the capacities of his new probe is 
both remarkable and revolting. It is justifiable to transfer 
a criticism which he makes of Rousseau to be the epitaph 
of his own achievement: * He is totally without some hard 
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Concise resumé of the India question 


Steps towards 


Indian Home Rule 


To this important book the Marquis of Zetland brings a 
mind fully acquainted with every aspect of the problem. 
Krom his great experience of Indian affairs he is able to 
form judgments of immense value for those anxious for 
the truth (Just Published) 5/- 
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aristocratic stuff which is necessary to the ideal composition,” 
If he manages with amazing skill to recapture the atmosphere 
of his early years, he is quite without moral taste in describing 
their attendant miseries. It seems impossible for him to adnijt 
that he was ever responsible for his own actions; events 
merely happened to him. He represents himself always as the 
passive, negative instrument of good or evil. Such statements 
as these abound : 


“Nothing that might happen to me mattered, for there was 
nobody for it to matter to.” ; 
‘“**T’? was the mere consciousness of a process that had taken 
place, unknown to me, and would go on.” ’ 
“In those days things simply happened to me. 


I was com. 
pletely passive.” 


Unluckily for Mr. Murry most of the things that “ simply 
happened ” seem to have been unpleasant, and unluckily 
for us Mr. Murry nearly always reacts to them with a tearfully 
helpless air. Before half of the book has been read his self- 
conscious airs of injured nobility, and the saintly evasiveness 
with which he disclaims responsibility for any inadequacy of 
conduct have produced an impression of such unredecmable 
instability that one finds it difficult to sympathize with him 
even when—as in his relations with D. H. Lawrence, or with 
Gaudier-Brzeska—one feels him to have been in the right. 


The evasiveness had also its positive side. Of one period 
of his life Mr. Murry writes: ‘The only form of activity 1 knew 
was gliding out of situations that promised to throttle me,” 
but the confession seems to merit a wider application. Adimit- 
tedly his life has not been altogether an easy one. He was 
born in a south London suburb, the eldest child of a poor 
ambitious Somerset House clerk and a pathetic apprehensive 
mother. From a local board-school he won a scholarship to 
Christ's Hospital, and from there another to Oxford. When 
he was at Christ’s Hospital the atmosphere of his home began 
to be uncongenial to him, and by the time he arrived at Oxford 
he had succeeded in detaching himself almost completely 
from it. His vacations were rarely spent at home, being 
absorbed by tutoring, or on a farm in Gloucestershire. Oxford 
in its turn became oppressive, and he escaped to Paris, where 
he fell in love with a French working girl. From his association 
with her he also beat a retreat, which can most charitably be 
-alled strategic, when he realized that life with her might 
involve a return to the social class from which he was freeing 
himself. Back in London he drifted without determination 
into journalism, where he had the good fortune to work on the 
Westminster Gazette under Mr. Spender. He eame into contact 
with a remarkable group of men, among them Frank Harris, 
of whom he wrote as *“‘ a man whose word of praise can change 
the whole of life for me for months, and a word of condemnation 
make me cry till I think my heart would break.” Then, with 
his meeting with Katherine Mansfield, the narrative enters 
more familiar territory. The story of his life with her and of 
his association with D. H. Lawrence (in neither of which were 
the elements of passivity and evasion always absent) is told 
again in detail. Of Katherine Mansfield he has something to 
add, but little is added to the Lawrence saga beyond a few 
more shafts of saintly malice. And somewhere in 1919, the 
defence, for the moment, rests. 

The earlier part of the book is much the more interesting. 
The material, for one thing, has not been used before ;_ for 
another Mr. Murry, his pride being less involved, writes with a 
degree of detachment that is not realized in any other part of 
the book. In his descriptions of his childhood and of life at 
Christ’s Hospital he achieves a precision and a balance that is 
absent in any later chapter, though his account of a holiday 
spent on a farm in Gloucestershire possesses a distinet charm. 
But as soon as the narrative reaches Katherine Mansfield and 
D. H. Lawrence the book becomes difficult to read. The atmo- 
sphere is vibrant with expressions of remorse, misunderstand- 
ings, and charges of disloyalty, but they seem curiously unreal 
and unimportant. And the spectacle of Mr. Murry performing 
complicated emotional gymnastics in the centre of the stage 
loses something of interest with every repetition. 


Mr. Murry is an influential critic, and appears to be regarded 
by some as the intellectual saviour of the age. It is therefore 
of interest to learn how his mind and character have been 
formed. But it is unlikely to increase respect for his criticism, 
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Fiction 


By WILLIAM PLOMER 


Mr. Norris Changes Trains. By Christopher Isherwood. 
(Hogarth Press. 7s. 6d.) 
Idle Warriors. By Bertram Ratcliffe. (Faber and Faber. 


7s. 6d. 

One Light Burning. By R. C. Hutchinson. 
The Wolves. By Guy Mazeline. 
(Lovat Dickson. 10s. 6d.) 

** Trony,” said somebody, perhaps Professor Saintsbury, ‘“‘ is 
the salt of the novel,” and it is for its saltiness in the first 
place that Mr. Isherwood’s new book may be recommended : 
it is a feat of sustained irony of a quality which would do 
no discredit to the author of South Wind. The story is 
told in the first person by William Bradshaw, a young but 
experienced and highly intelligent Englishman who lives in 
Berlin, though it is not clear why he lives there. Returning 
to Germany he meets in the train a middle-aged Englishman, 
Arthur Norris, who arouses ‘his curiosity. Norris is not 
exactly ‘‘ God’s Englishman.” Left over from the ‘nineties, 
he has been “ living. on_his-wits~’. for thirty years, and in his 
case this means that. he has been living on the shadiest of 
commercial and political transactions, going from one country 
to another on ‘little missions * with complete unscrupulous- 
ness and varying success. In modern fiction there_is a perfect 
army of international crooks, strong, silent, ruthless, self- 
possessed, and quite un-human. Here at. last is. the real 
thing, weak, garrulous, the very pattern of moral shabbiness, 
a willing parasite on anyone who has power, a person whose 

whole attitude to life is summed up in the words : 


(Cassell. 7s. 6d.) 
Translated by Eric Sutton. 


e 


“It’s quite extraordinary what a lot of good money is lying 

about, waiting to be picked up. Yes, positively picked up. Even 
nowadays. Only one must have the eyes to see it. And capital. 
A certain amount of capital is absolutely essential.” 
The balance of the story depends entirely on the relation 
between the narrator and Norris himself, and it is a little 
difficult to understand why Bradshaw should have cultivated 
the acquaintance so promptly and thoroughly. ‘* You make 
up romances about people,” was the comment of a female 
nequaintance, “instead of seeing them as they are.” And 
Bradshaw thought she might be right. He would write 
home to England describing Norris as “a most amazing old 
crook,” but “ only meant by this that I wanted to imagine 
him as a glorified being ; audacious and self-reliant, reckless 
and calm. All of which, in reality, he only too painfully and 
obviously wasn’t.” He also told himself that he was “a 
subtle connoisseur of human nature.” But the real point is 
that he formed a kind of affection fer Norris, and an entirely 
credible one, for by the time the book is done the reader 
himself has actually begun to share it. 

The book, which is continuously amusing and _ intelligent 

from the first page to the last, may be described as a full- 
Jength portrait with numerous implications—social, political, 
and psychological. It has value as a view of Berlin during 
the years preceding Hitler's triumph, and accordingly as a 
study of social disintegration and upheaval, and it has a 
deeper meaning than that, for it may be taken as a comment 
on the state of civilization in general during these last few 
years, and it may be that in the figure of Ludwig Bayer, a 
communist leader, we are tentatively invited to anticipate 
the possibility of a cleaner and better-behaved world. Bayer, 
in surroundings suggestive of simplicity, efficiency and good 
humour, had 
* oxt raordinarily vivid animal eyes of a dark reddish brown. His 
glance was. direct, challenging . . . His mere repose suggested a 
force of concentration which was hypnotic in its intensity. Arthur, 
I could see, felt this also; he squirmed uneasily on his seat and 
carefully avoided looking Bayer m the eyes.” 
The other subsidiary characters are brilliantly sketched, 
especially Helen Pratt, an English journalist; Schmidt, 
Norris’s “ secretary and right hand” ; Bradshaw’s landlady, 
Frl. Schroeder; Otto, a cheerful tough; and Kuno, the 
Baron. 

Idle Warriors also takes us to Germany, but to Germany 
in wartime, and the idle warriors are English, French and 
Russian prisoners locked up in a fort. Described as a novel, 
it has all the appearance of a straightforward book of 
reminiscence. The Great War has produced a whole literature 


of captivity, and it is worth enquiring how much Mr. Ratcliffe’s 


book adds to our knowledge. Not very much, perhaps, 
The horrors and humours of captivity are pretty familiar by 
now. We know how lightly men went to war, and may 
go again: 

“T had not thought of the Germans as men, They were the 

enemy and in war one killed the enemy. It was a matter of 
course that men should be killed on both sides. It would not 
happen to me, of course ... nor to anyone closely connected 
with me. In the first days of the war a friend in the cavalry had 
written to me: ‘This game is marvellously exciting . . . it is 
rather like fox-hunting, only ten times as dangerous .. .’”’ 
We know how lying propaganda provoked reprisals, or 
threats of reprisals. We know how plainly men locked up 
together reveal the best and worst in their natures, and 
how their peculiarities get on one another’s nerves. Mr, 
Ratcliffe quotes George Moore to the effect that ** Nature, if 
you pinch it in one place, bulges out in another after the 
manner of a lady’s figure,” and we know of the surprising 
developments of latent tendencies in supposedly staid natures, 
and of the passions aroused among the segregated, ** some-. 
times as clear as crystal water and as pure, sometimes ardent 
and jealous and sensual.” The life and psychology of 
prisoners is:seldom what is called a “* pleasant ” subject, but 
Mr. Ratcliffe manages to treat it pleasantly, even humorously, 
and with dignity and shrewdness besides, so a place may well 
be found for his book on the same shelf as, for instance, The 
Enormous Room and Black Monastery. He ends with an 
exciting account of a successful escape. 

Mr. R. C. Hutchinson’s last book, The Unforgotten Prisoner, 
was well received, but his new one is unsatisfying. If the book 
has any main point, it is probably that a don who ran away 
from women until he was past forty suddenly began to run 
after one, whom he had taken to idealizing with a kind of old- 
fashioned sentimentality that might perhaps be called 
* chivalrous.” The pursuit is wrapped up in another one, a 
search for a lost German missionary, that extends as far as 
Siberia. There can be no question of the seriousness of Mr, 
Hutchinson’s intentions, but they are carried out with such a 
mixture of the abrupt and the diffuse that it is as difficult to 
keep one’s bearings as it is to feel that he has found on this 
occasion a suitable vehicle for his descriptive and other gifts. 

The Wolves was awarded the Prix Goncourt in 1932. More 
than twice as long and certainly twice as interesting as most 
novels, it is e meerned with the declining fortunes of a Havre 
ship-owning family, the Jobourgs, at the end of last century. 
It is an ambitious book, and in its subject matter reminds one 
at moments of Buddenbrooks, of The Brothers Karamazov, 
and of Old People and the Things that Pass, though in treat- 
ment it does not bear comparison with any of those master- 
pieces. But if it fails in some respects to be noble, profound 
and terrible on the grandest scale, it is written with great 
sureness and understanding. Like some other writers about 
French provincial life, M. Mazeline takes a sombre and on 
the whole a not very elevated view of human nature, He 
tells.of a complex family life, ridden with jealousies, incom- 
patabilities, suspicions, and selfish passions, poisoned by 
slander and intrigue, and corrupted by money ; of anonymous 
letters, calculating alliances and lifelong hostilities, while 
“through the half-open window, a light wind slipped into the 
room, bringing an odour of timber, of tar, and of cordage, and 
lifting the net curtain in a kind of respirant undulation.” 
Attention is centred upon Max milian Jobourg, a ‘* weak” 
eharacter strongly drawn, over whose life, which is hard 
enough in any case, there falls (and here one thinks of 
Couperus) the long shadow of an old indiscretion : 

*** In one’s own family,’ he said, ‘one can never start afresh. 
My wife and children have formed a definite conception of me, 
and I shall never succeed in modifying it. To them I am a lazy 
good-for-nothing who has proved himself incapable of keeping 
either his money or his dignity . . . They have never bothered 
to find out what is meant by justice and injustice, or by devotion. 
The pleasure of any sort of sacrifice means nothing to them. Yes, 
my friend, they are imbeciles, and in their presence I feel small, 
mean, fit for any degradation.’ ” 

But this ** weak” character is really stronger than his sur- 
roundings, for he is not entirely ruled by “ vanity, hypocrisy 
and avarice.” 

(Shorter Notices are on page 3590). 
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+ a great history * 


THE HISTORY OF 
EUROPE 


by the Right Hon. 
H. A. L. FISHER 
P.C., D.C.L., F.B.A., F.R.S. 


* A singularly shrewd and balanced judgment... . 
It is a public service to have planned such a work, 
to have disposed this splendid profusion of facts with 
a minimum of wise explanation . . . a great achieve- 
ment.”—PHILIP GUEDALLA in the Sunday Times. 


“ Light and heat, a full and generous scrutiny, a 
Palladian architecture, a pure, sonorous, and con- 
fident English—all these are here. We shall not 
easily get again more brilliant narrative, or equal 
wisdom so lightly borne.” 

KEITH FIELING in the Observer. 


“ Here indeed is history, intensive and memorable.” 
PROFESSOR J. L. MYRES in the Spectator. 


“ One of the most important, as it is one of the most 
fascinating, histories that have appeared in our 
generation.” —ROBERT LYND in the News Chronicle. 
First Volume, Medium 8vo 462 Pages 13 Maps Cloth 
18/- net. The subsequent two volumes, which will be published 


at short intervals, will carry the story of Europe down to the 
present day 


a great romance * 


CHRISTIAN | 
MARLOWE’S 
DAUGHTER 


By FRANCES PARKINSON KEYES 
** An absorbing story.”—Sunday Times. 


“ Miss Keyes writes well. She draws character 
sharply and boldly. A romance full of movement 
and colour.”— Scotsman. 


“ A graphic inside picture of international diplomacy. 
. «+ Psychology which has rarely been equalled. 
An exceptionally absorbing romance.” 

° —M. Evening News. 


* A splendid romantic novel with half the world for 
a background.”—New York Times. 


ange 8vo 520 pages 7/6 net 
a great biography * 
CHARLES IV 


By the Very Rev. 
BEDE JARRETT, O.P. 
** A book which everybody ought to read. Admir- 
able.” —G. K. CHESTERTON. 


*« The work of a remarkable man . . . profound and 
scholarly.” — Times. 

“* This splendid biography. It is a study of an import- 
ant period in European history, with Charles, a vital 


and dominant personality, moving through it.” 
—Irish Independent. 


Demy 8vo Illustrated 10/6 net 
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BRITAIN’S DEPENDABLE CAR 


what AUSTIN OWNERS 
say about 


INVESTING 


Report No. 556. Reg. No. PF. 5867 








“YOU HAVE TRULY SAID THAT WE | 
INVEST IN AN AUSTIN” “Io 19261 purchased 


a new Austin, and 
after covering 56,000 miles with same as a touring car, I 
used it for trade purposes. Since then the car has done 
thousands of miles, often carrying a load of over one ton. 
Except for re-boring at about 90,000 miles, very little has 
been done to it. This is a fine tribute to the quality and 
workmanship of Austin cars, and you have very truly said 
that we ‘Invest in an Austin.” May I congratulate you on 
having produced one of the most reliable cars one can buy.” 
This unprompted letter (date October, 1934) from an 
Austin owner is evidence of eight years of dependability and 
dogged service—most of it, incidently, under loads and strains 
for which the car was never designed or intended. What 
more need be added! It is personal letters like this that 
endorse the truth of the slogan: 


You buy a car—but you INVEST én an 


AUSTIN 


Read the Austin Magazine: 
4d. every month 


The York Saloon nith 
18 b.p. (Tax £13.10.0) or 
with 16 b.p. (Tax £12) 
six-cylinder engine. Syn- 
chromesh on top, third and 
second gears. Wide doors 
for easy entrance and exit. em einai 
Deep, comfortable and ad- CHALFONT SALOON (with division) £338 
justable seats upholstered in. WESTMINSTER SALOON . £348 
Vaumol hide. Prices at HERTFORD SALOON ‘ . £318 
works . ‘ . £328 Hayes Self-Selector Transmission £40 extra. 





The Austin Motor Company Limited, Birmingham and 479. Oxford Street, London. 








London Service Depots; 12, 16 and 20 h.p. Holland Park, W.i1. 7 and toh.p. North Row, 
W.1.. Export Dept.: Birmingham. 
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Motoring 


Ir is usually at about this time. of year that the question 
arises—an acute one to the impoyerished—of, whether, it 
is better to buy a used car or a new one. Most people 
who ordered their new cars at the show or a little later have 
now got them, and their old cars, for which they were allowed 
so much as part payment for the new, are on the market. 
And some of them are certainly tempting bargains. I have 
two or three letters from Spectator readers asking me to advise 
them on the relative merits of a variety of cars they have 
either seen or read of and of new cars of about the same 
price. Which shall they buy ? It is and always will be a very 
vexcd question. ; bs bce ms 
I refuse to take the. responsibility of giving advice on the 
buying or selling of individual second-hand cars but the 
general problem, for the poor man, of new. versus second-hand 
is so near to the immense majority of us that I am, as it were, 
swept into the battle despite myself. We would all like to 
know the answer, though each of us is convinced ‘that’ his 
guess is the right one. My view of it is that just now the 
second-hand market is probably at its best, that better and 
more reliable cars are to be picked up now than has ever been 
the case before. ‘This is due partly to the fact that, beyond a 
certain price-limit, last year’s cars—by which void term I mean 
the cars that have run between 5,000 and 10,000 miles since 
they were built—are better made, of better stuff than their 
predecessors, and partly to the fact that more people every 
. year seem to be adopting what is quite erroneously called the 
American system of buying ‘‘ one-year ’’ cars. This does not 
mean that they buy cars they believe to be capable of running 
for one year only, but that they find it cheaper to change cars 
every time a new model appears. 

Their cast-offs must, in the majority of cases, be well worth 
examination. The chances are that they will need little spent 


on them for the next 10,000 miles except for new tyres—and ' ( 
‘ show badly-worn cylinders ‘after relatively very little usage, 


even that is by no means inevitable nowadays. Naturally, 
everything depends upon how the car has been treated. 
There are still an incredible number of butchers who disregard 


every makers’ instruction until disaster actually overtakes , 


them, people (and I have this on the highest authority, 


first-class repairers and others with intimate knowledge) ' ; 
: A car of my intimate acquaintance is now-in-its eighth year of 


who will buy the most expensive sort of cars, made in world- 
famous factorics, with . reputations for everlasting wear, 











“Has it improved hill climbing? YES 
Has it improved acceleration? YES 
Has it prevented pinking? YES 
—almost to a vanishing point” 
—DAILY MAIL 





THE BEST PETROL FOR ALL TYPES OF CARS 





' get away trom their owners. 


Bargain-Huntin g 


and.run them for thousands, of miles without changing the 
oil in the sump, much‘ less ‘in the gearbox and back-axle, 
These are not the exception.so often as you might imagine, 
but generally speaking ‘last year’s cars’ should be in pretty 
good shape when they come to their second owner. Yet 
there is an important point to be weighed. When you buy 
a comparatively cheap car you must, as a rule, be buying 
comparatively cheap material. And that is where life 
comes in. An experienced driver, who has most of his 
troubles to remember, can keep a cheap car going very 
well for an astonishingly long time and hand it over to his 
dealer in excellent condition when he gets his new one. He 


_ has taken the greatest care in running it in, allowing prob- 


ably -five or six times as long (in mileage) for the process 
as the minimum its makers recommend = He has not let 
it work on worn oil, he has always avoided the maximum 
engine-speed, its various grease-points have been as regularly 
tended as its sump. It has been treated as a motor-car should 
be treated, and it has therefore given its best in return. 
The point to be considered is this: has it given it all? 
Cars improve every year in many ways, but it is undeniable 


| that with the improvements come new worries. The special 


worry tlhese days, as,“by-an odd coincidence, I am reminded 


. by Mr. Maurice Newnham, of Newnhams, in an_ interesting 


letter on the sale of second-hand €ars, is cylinder wear. Cvylin- 
ders wear much faster-than.they.did in past times, when a re- 


_ bore was almost unheard of in a car of any reputation. Learned 


engineers ascribe this- lamentable failing to various factors, 
the chief one being the‘ natural: process known as’ corrosion. 
There is no cure for this disease, at. present, but it can be 
retarded, say the learned ones, if you take care to get the 
engine warm as quickly as possible, and Keep ‘it warm. Now 
here is my point nicely illustrated. _ My correspondent 
says that a’ quite’ unreasonable’ proportion’ of modern cars 


and that this cannot.always be put down to the carelessness of 
owners. .Well-cared for cars are often equally guilty. 

He -does- not- mention_prices, but. I. assume, from the fact 
that he deals in large numbers and varieties of cars, that most 
of his patients and temporary boarders are of the cheaper kind. 


service. Its mileage is not exactly known, but it is certainly 
nearer 80,000 than 50,000. Its cylinders show no signs of 
needing a rebore. New piston-rings were fitted for the first 
time when its present owner had driven it over 50,000 miles, 
and it still runs without smoking or giving any sign of loss of 
compression. Its price was high. ‘Its owner says it was 
not, pointing out that it has saved him at least three re-bores, 
with all the unforeseen jobs that inevitably crop up when a 
car undergoes any major operation and lies, so to speak, 
defenceless on the floor. Further, he adds, he still has a very 
efficient car to drive, with a performance not noticeably 
inferior to its best in its youth.. He says he would have paid a 
fot more than £800 in those seven years if he had bought a series 
of cheap cars. 

Whether he is right or not nobody can calculate with any 
degree of accuracy, What.is beyond .question is that his 
cylinders are made of good stuff, better, it seems fair to assume, 
than that used in the cars mentioned by Mr. Newnham. 
For it is only lately, since he read. of the learned conclusions 
of distinguished engineers, that he has bothered about warming 
the engine up as quickly as possible. Guided then by experience, 
I would always buy a first-class car second-hand rather than a 
cheap car new, for the same money. You must, of course, 
know something of the car itself and more of the man who 


. sells it to you. You cannot safely go out into Great Portland 


Street or anywhere else and buy a_ second-hand car of high 
degree on no other grounds but that its name is known every- 
where. The reputation of its owner is of far more practical 
interest. If you can be sure that it has not run more than, 


say, 25,000 miles, and has been properly looked after, it should 


always prove a better bargain than a new cheap one, as much 
because you will enjoy pride of possession as because it will 
last at least as long. This applies, of course, only to really low 
prices. When it comes to paying £250 and over for a car that 
Is to last two or three years you should be able to get what 
you want new, though you will almost certainly have to put 
up with lower horse-power and smaller coachwork, slightly 
compensated for these by lower costs. If you want a car to 
run well and economically for five years and more, buy a new 
one. It is not wise to reckon on more than 30,000 trouble-free 
miles with any but a familiar car—and these are not easy to 
et away ~ — Joun PRIOLEAU. 


[ Note.—Readers’ requests for advice from our Motoring Cor- 
respondent on the choice of new cars should be accompanied by 
a stamped and addressed envelope. The highest price payable 
must be given, as well as the type of body required. No advice 
can be given on the purchase, sale or exchange of used cars.—Eb. 
The Spectator.] 
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CONFIDENCE 


THE UNSEEN PASSENGER 














N OTICE the Rileys you meet onthe road. Howswift, 











and yethow safe! Howeasily they thread the traffic, 4s 

how tenaciously they take the corners, how effort- Pre-seleclagear gives greater driving con- 
: > fidence; the perfect change is forced on you! 

lessly they top the rise. And yee the orn Riley Below: permanent jacking system—another 

driver is probably no cleverer than you, only—his confidence-maker for the Riley owner. 





car has given him greater confidence andeveryroad co 
user is the safer because of it. Today, morethanever, |e 
confidence is the first essential of safe and enjoyable 
motoring. Onecan becock-sure inanycar. Butinno 
car can one drive more confidently than in a Riley. 


OWN A 











RILEY@LITRE 


AND DRIVE WITH CONFIDENCE 


1} Litre Falcon Saloon, £335. 14 Litre Kestrel Aero- 
line Saloon, £345. Dunlop Tyres and Triplex Glass. 
Annual Tax £9. Riley (Coventry) Limited, Coventry. 
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Current Literature 


THE COMMEMORATIVE CATALOGUE OF THE 
EXHIBITION OF BRITISH ART 


The catalogues of the various international exhibitions 
held in recent years at Burlington House form as a series the 
best anthologies available of the arts of the countries con- 
cerned. The latest member of the series, The Commemorative 
Catalogue of the Exhibition of British Art (Milford, 50s.), 
which deals with last year’s exhibition, is a companion volume 
in appearance to the French catalogue of two years earlier. 
The differences oceur only in points of detail. There is a good 
deal more text than in the French catalogue and a few more 
pages of plates. Some slight typographical alterations 
make it easier in the present catalogue than in the earlier to 
distinguish the various kinds of information given under each 
entry, to see instantly where a particular painting has been 
exhibited, what pedigree it has, and in what literary sources 
it is mentioned. The greatest improvement is in the general 
‘arrangement. For the rather complicated system of the 
‘French catalogue has been substituted a straight chronological 
sequence for each class of object, paintings, water-colours, 
‘furniture and so on, and this method combined with the 

: efficient indexes makes the book as easy to use as it is agreeable 

to look at. The. plates, of which there are about 250 pages, 
illustrate some 500 objects, chosen with judgement and repro- 
duced in that impeccable half-tone which we expect from the 
Oxford Press. The editing, which has mainly been done by 
. Professor W. G. Constable and. Mr. Charles Johnson, combines 
‘efficiency with erudition, so that this volume as a whole offers 
a not negligible consolation and substitute to those who 
were unlucky enough to miss the exhibition itself. 


A WAYFARER IN POLAND 
By Moray McLaren. 

On his first arrival at Gdynia Mr. McLaren was greeted 
‘* by three or four amiable young Poles who chattered, some in 
French, some in German, some in English and some in 
American,” so that it is little wonder he was impressed with 
the polyglot qualities of his hosts. There is a good deal 
‘of careless writing which Mr. McLaren, who knows how to 
write well, could have eliminated if he had gone over the 
grammar and punctuation a little more carefully. (Surely 
on page 198 “sixty or seventy ” should read “ sixteen or 
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A message from Sir Herbert 
Barker, the eminent specialist 
tn Manipulative Surgery. 


“ Nature is always striving to correct.deformations—I use 
that werd deliberately in preference to deformities—and 
to an appreciable extent she does correct them tf allowed 
to do so. Consequently, as succeeding generations wear 
these shoes, not only will their 


fect become more healthy, but the, 
general health of the commiuouty 7 
will improve.” fen 
_——— 


Sir Herbert Barker speaks with authority, for he is acknow- 
ledged to be one of the greatest living specialists in the world 
today on the human foot. The Shoe he designed, which is both 
pleasing and stylish, marks a new epoch in comfort-giving 
footwear. No one who has experienced the luxurious ease 
provided by this shoe will ever again be likely to wear ordinary 
shoes made on old-fashioned lasts. Models for men and women 
obtainable from over 100 agents in leading 
towns. Sports models now available. 


@ WRITE FOR THIS BOOKLET 
describing how Sr Herbert Barker discovered 
the ideal Shoe—also copy of “ Truth” investiga- 
tion, A postcard will do. 


NORVIC SHOE CO., DEPT. 7, NORTHAMPTON 





—— 


seventeen” ?) This is, however, a minor criticism to sot 
against the fact that in this book (Methuen, 7s. 6d.) Mr 
McLaren has given us a very vivid impression of the country 
he has visited so frequently. He has had the acumen to s¢a 
that the peculiar characteristic of Poland is that it is a country 
without a nineteenth century, and that not only in the 
political sense. It presents the spectacle of a twentieth. 
century civilization superimposed directly on to an 
eightcenth-century one. Hence the contrast between 4 
brand new port like Gdynia and the old feudal country. 
house life, with its candles and its flunkeys, its hand-kissiny 
and its boar-huriting. That is the only angle from which 
to understand Catholic, traditionalist Poland sandwiched 
incongruously between Nazi Germany and Bolshevik Russia. 
The author seems to have been almost everywhere in 
Poland except to the vast and dreary Eastern Marches, and 
devotes chapters alike to Wilno and Gdynia and to the 
picturesque Gorals (not. Goorals, by the way) of the Tatra. 
Other chapters deal with such questions as Jews and 
minorities, among whom he carefully chronicles even the 
Armenians and the Tartars and curiously omits the several 
million White Russians of the north-east. Mr. McLaren 
himself would be the last to claim that this book is a very 
profound contribution to the literature of Poland, but within 
its limits it is bright, pretty impartial for all its sympathy, 
and thoroughly deserving of the attention of anyone who 
wishes to know more of one of the most fascinating and at 
the same time least known and most misjudged countries in 
Kurope. ; 


TURKESTAN SOLO 


By Ella K. Maillart. Translated by John Rodker 

Turkestan Solo (Putnam, 10s. 6d.) tells a tale of some 
adventurous chapters in the life of a remarkable young 
woman. She tells her story of travel in the high mountains 
of Central Asia and in the cities of the Golden Road in language 
which, though easy to read, is only : occasionally skilful. 
Mile. Maillart is an expert alpine climber and is already 
famous in Europe for her ski-ing exploits. In Khirghistan 
she taught herself to ride in 24 hours. Despite the inter- 
ference of the ubiquitous bureaucrat she sueceeded in joining 
a party of Russians who were intent on holiday making in 
the Tien Shan, the Mountains of Heaven. The country 
there should still be the preserve of nomads, who hunt with 
eagles, and drink blood and milk. They move from pasture 
to pasture, the women often carrying the heavy yurts—felt 
tents. Now, these nomads are being settled in stone-built 
houses; there is no reason to doubt that their health and 
prosperity will inevitably decline. The next stage of Mile. 
Maillart’s journey led her through the cities of Russian Central 
Asia: Samarkand, Bukhara and Khiva. The Russians have 
gone far to ruin the stately majesty of these once glorious cities; 
but in Samarkand, the new city of functional architecture 
is some distance away from the Registan where it is possible, 
surrounded by the scintillating facades of the three most 
beautiful monuments of Islamic art, to feel something of the 
spirit and energy of the world-conquerors who built them. 
Mile. Maillart succeeds in capturing much of the present for the 
reader, but fails to catch the colour and temper of the Turki 
civilization. However, the many excellent illustrations do 
much to compensate for any inaccuracy in historical back- 
ground and nobody ean fail to be exeited by Mlle. Maillart’s 
story of her 300-mile trek across the snow-covered wastes 
of the Kizil Kum. 


CHINA’S PROBLEMS AND THEIR SOLUTION 
By Wang Ching-wei 


This is the second volume in Mr. Tang Leang-li’s China 
Today series (Shanghai: China United Press, $4.50, Mex.). 
Mr. Tang himself introduces it with a, brief but interesting 
biography of Wang Ching-wei which gives us an authentic 
picture of the man who is now China’s Foreign Minister. 
Mr. Tang is, of course, the zealous fidus Achates of his hero, 
and sometimes allows his perspective of history to be distorted 
by his love. It is hardly true, for instance, to say that “ the 
history: of the Chinese National. Revolution since the death of 
Dr. Sun is largely the history of Wang Ching-wei’s public 
career.” As the winning, but often intransigent, leader of the 
Left Wing, he has played a part which eannot be ignored, 
but neither his acts nor his speeches have been decisive in 
any single crisis for a good many years past. The value of 
this book lies in Mr. Wang’s diagnosis of China’s problem: 
which follows a line well known to every student of the 
question. But even greater is its significance as evidence of the 
change’ from propaganda to objective realism which has 
come over the nationalist mind of China since 1927. Wang 
Ching-wei is one of the most winsome of Asiaties, and most 
observers would hitherto have said that his contribution to 
China’s development stopped short at the emotional interpre- 
tation of Chinese feeling. This book shows that he has begun 
to think. It is therefore a landmark in his own career, and 
in the history of the movement he has done so much to inspire, 
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With its extensive Branch System throughout 
Scotland, five Offices in London, and Corres- 


LIMITED 


Chairman: THE RIGHT HON. R. MCKENNA 
Deputy Chairmen : 
W. G. BRADSHAW, C.B.E.; S. CHRISTOPHERSON 
Managing Director: FREDERICK HYDE 


Statement of Accounts, December 31st, 1934 


eternal 
Paid-up Capital .. ° 
Reserve Fund... 


Current, Deposit & uhen: iit 


£ 
ee 14,248,012 
e+ 11,500,000 


(including Profit Balance) : e+» 420,793,245 
Acceptances & Confirmed Credits .. ee 9,746,914 
Engagements oe ae as ee 6,242,724 

ASSETS 
Coin, _ Notes & nae with Bank of 

England 5 39,129,856 
Balances with, & Cheques on len Banks +» 14,840,427 
Money at Call & Short Notice 27,126,232 
Investments at or under Market Value - 118,490,133 
Bills Discounted . 18,505,695 
British Treasury Bills & fee Bonds 

due within four months 46,014,724 
Advances to Customers & other Accounts .. 163,815,240 
Liabilities of Customers for Acceptances, 

Confirmed Credits & Engagements 15,989,638 
Bank Premises at Head Office & Branches 9,421,642 
Other Properties & work in progress - 

extension of the business 1,024,565 
Shares in Yorkshire Penny Bank Ltd. 750,000 
Capital, Reserve & Undivided Profits of 

Belfast Banking Co. Ltd. os ee =: 1,639,051 

The Clydesdale Bank Ltd. oe 2,997,933 

North of Scotland Bank Ltd... - 2,380,544 

Midland Bank Executor and Trustee Co. Ltd. 405,215 


The Midland Bank and Affiliated Companies 
operate 2575 branches in Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland, and have agents and 
correspondents in all parts of the world. 


HEAD OFFICE: POULTRY, LONDON, E.C.2 

















pondents in every Country in the World, the 
Bank is in close touch with industrial conditions, 
and is in a position to handle every description 
of British Empire and Foreign banking business 
on favourable terms. 


ROYAL BANK 
OF SCOTLAND 


1727. 
HEAD OFFICE: EDINBURGH 


General Manager: 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 


Witrram = Wuayte. 


248 Branches throughout Scotland 


_ LONDON OFFICES: 
City: 3 Bishopsgate E.C.2. 
8 West Smithfield, E.C. 1. 
West End: Drummonds—49 Charing Cross, S.W.1 


Western—Burlington Gardens, W.1. 
(Formerly Branch of Bank of Enaland.) 





Bond St.—64 New Bond St., W.1. 
Capital (fully paid) - - - £3,780,192 
Rest or Reserve Fund - - - £3,780,926 
Deposits - - - - - £58,944,630 





Associated Bank: WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK LTD. 
(Members of the London Bankers’ Clearing House.) 
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S. JAPHET & CO. 





LIMITED 


60 LONDON WALL, 
LONDON - - E.C.2. 


MERCHANT 
BANKERS 
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{ 
| 
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on specially agreed terms. 


The Company deals in British Treasury Bills 


-ALEXANDERS DISCOUNT CO. 


LIMITED, 





24 Lombard Street, E.C. 3. 
Capital Authorised - - £1,800,000 
Capital Subscribed - - 1,800,000 
Paid-up Preference Shares 200,000 
Paid-up Ordinary Shares - 800,000 
Reserve Fund - - - 1,000,000 





DIRECTORS. 

CoLtin FREDERICK CAMPBELL, Chairman, 
GEORGE CLEVERLY ALEXANDER, 
RoBertT ALEXANDER. 

Sir Austin Epwarp Harris, K.B.E, 
Eric Gore Browne, D.S.O. 
FRANK NEWCOMB. 





AManager—F¥, Newcomp. 
Sub-AManager—B. F. Crewpson, C.B.E. 
Secretary—P. C. Tonc. 








Approved Mercantile Bills discounted. Loans granted on 
negotiable securities. Money received on deposit at call 
and short notices at current market rates, as advertised 
from time to time in the daily papers, For longer periods 








of any maturity. 
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Some Problems of 


In view of what has been said and written in recent 
months concerning the joint stock banks and_ those 
responsible for their management, the man in the street 
must be rather puzzled at times to know whether the 
banker of today is a kind of parasite living on the vitals 
of the nation, or whether he is a supreme benefactor 
largely responsible for our national prosperity. At the 
recent annual meetings of the joint stock banks some of the 
bank chairmen felt called upon to reply to the virulent 
attacks by some of the Socialist extremists. It would 
almost seem, however, that defence on their part was 
unnecessary for, as frequently happens when _ there 
js an unworthy vendetta against a person or an institution, 
there comes the reaction. We now have journal after 
journal extolling the benefits rendered by our banking 
institutions, and we have an ex-Prime Minister, in the 
shape of Mr. Lloyd George, declaring that he is opposed 
to all attempts to nationalize the joint stock banks, for 
whose conduct and organization he expressed, in his 
speech at Cardiff, the greatest admiration. During 
last week, too, Mr. Baldwin, when speaking at Chelsea, 
said : 

“Tf there is one element in this country that has helped to pull 
us through the crisis of 1931, it is the stability of our banking system. 
There is hardly a country in the world where banks have not gone 
down like card houses, and in no country more than America. 

“ Here alone they have stood firm because they are built on stable 
foundations. 

“We can sleep peacefully in our beds at night because we know 
it is the English tradition that the banker regards himself as the 
trustee for the security of the depositors’ money.” 


And, finally, we have Lord Rothermere, in the Daily Mail, 
extolling both the Bank of England and the joint stock 
banks, declaring that ‘“‘ throughout the worst years of 
the crisis the British banking system stood unimpaired. 
Not a penny was lost to depositors ; not a penny was 
lost to shareholders. That was because their interests 
had been guarded by practical bankers.” 


It is sometimes said that threatened men and threatened 
institutions live long, so it may well be that the banker 
should give as hearty a welcome to his critics as to those 
who would extol his virtues. In this article, therefore, [may 
perhaps be permitted to emphasize some of the difficulties 
with which I think bankers are confronted, rather than 
to dwell upon their good records in the past, for I sincerely 
believe that there was never a period when the difficulties 
were more pressing and complex than they are today. 

Cuear Money Poticy. 

In the first place while responsible as ever for the 
sate custody of the deposits entrusted to them and 
responsible also to the shareholders for securing a 
reasonable return on their capital, the bankers have to 
carry on their operations under conditions which are 
today largely determined for them by Government 
policies, and this is particularly so as regards the course 
of money rates. For example, the decree has practically 
gone forth, not only from Washington, but also from other 
centres, that commodity prices are to be made to rise, and 
that as a means to that end credit is to be expanded and 
money is to be made cheap, so cheap indeed as almost to 
remove the incentive to thrift so far as any satisfactory 
return on banking deposits or investments is concerned. 
Yet, in spite of this extreme cheapness of money, traders 
and manufacturers find little use for loans at the present 
time, though doubtless speculators, whether in commodi- 


Post-War Banking 


ties or in securities, find some occasion to make use of 
cheap credits for aiding their operations. 
DANGERS oF CHEAP MoNEY. 

I consider that this excessive cheapness of money, if 
unduly prolonged, constitutes a difficulty alike for lenders 
of credits and for the general public. With an income 
tax of 4s. 6d. in the £, and with income from investments 
steadily diminishing through successive conversion opera- 
tions, and with only 4 per cent. allowed on banking 
deposits, a strong temptation is offered to the investor 
to hold more doubtful speculative securities, and even 
perhaps to indulge in purely speculative operations. 
To lenders of money also the temptation to lend in 
unwise directions must be rather strong at times, for 
it is quite conceivable that on the basis of the security 
offered a banker might be fully justified in making an 
advance to a customer although conceivably the purpose 
for which the loan was required might ultimately prove to 
be contrary to the public interest. In saying this I am 
not suggesting that bankers have yielded to this tempta- 
tion, but I do suggest that the abnormal ease in money, 
obstructing as it does the opportunities of sound invest- 
ment giving a reasonable return in income, tends to pro- 
duce a situation detrimental to sound financial conditions, 
and to no section of the community more than the bankers 
is it desirable that financial conditions should be normal 
and healthy. 

PoLITICAL VERSUS NATURAL INFLUENCES. 

As is shown in a subsequent article, the present ease 
in money has driven the banks as well as the investor 
into gilt-edged securities at high prices, so that whereas 
only a few years ago the proportion of Investments to 
Deposits was about 15 per cent. it is now about 30 per 
cent., which would seem to be too large a proportion if 
the banks are to be in a position, when the time arrives, 
to make large advances for the financing of financial 
activities. Here again, however, the banker of today 
finds that he is living in a world where not merely 
political but economic developments are controlled by 
political forces. Tariffs, quotas, exchange restrictions 
and currency regulations are not only largely in the 
hands of Governments, but are apparently in the hands 
of Governments disposed to use them as weapons rather 
than measures making for international co-operation 
for the good of trade as a whole. Traders and manu- 
facturers are bidden to quicken their activities, bankers 
are urged to lend freely, and from some quarters the 
public itself is urged to spend freely even to the extent 
of anticipating their immediate resources. Yet the 
trader and manufacturer, the bankers and the public 
are all very conscious of the uncertainties of the outlook 
and of the extent to which the prime factors are dominated 
by political rather than by natural influences. 


Tne “ Ricuts ” oF Capirat. 

It is amidst such conditions as these, therefore, that 
bankers have to discharge their duties and frame their 
policies for the current year. Their task is not an easy 
one, and I venture to think that its successful discharge 
will depend very largely upon the measure of common- 
sense co-operation between the Government and the 
banks. It may sound very advantageous to the taxpayer 
and to the country that the Government should, on 
occasion, have been able to sell its Treasury Bills at a 
rate representing in interest under 4s. per cent. per 
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BARCLAYS BANK 


LIMITED. 


Head Office: 


54 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 3. 
OVER 2,090 BRANCHES IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 





TOTAL RESOURCES (3lst Dec., 1934) 


£413,000,000 


The Bank has a history covering a 
period of more than two _ centuries. 
Evidence of its activity is to be found 
prior to 1700, while later records show 
that as early as 1736, and_ probably 
befote, the business was being con- 
ducted in Lombard Street on the site 
of the existing Head Office. 


EXECUTOR & TRUSTEE BUSINESS 
UNDERTAKEN. 


ASSOCIATED COMPANIES. 


Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and 
Overseas), 

Barclays Bank (France) Limited, 

Barclays Bank, S.A.I. 

Barelays Bank (Canada), 

Barclays Trust Company of Canada 

The British Linen Bank, 

The Union Bank of Ranshenter, Limited. 
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Guinness, Mahon & Co, 


ESTABLISHED 1826 


A: 
iS) 


3 Cornhill, 
LONDON. 


17 College Green, 
DUBLIN. 


Agents and Correspondents throughout 
the World. 
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THE BANK OF 
AUSTRALASIA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office : 
| 4 THREADNEEDLE ST., LONDON, E.C.2. 


| West End Branch : 
| Temporary Address: Norway 2 Cockspur Street, 











| London, S.W.1 
| 
| Paid-up Capital £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund 2,475,000 
| Currency Reserve , es ae 2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors 
| under the Charter me eee 4,500,000 
| £13,475,000 
| Sera ae 
| DIRECTORS: 
Ricut Hon FREDERICK V. C. IVING. | 
L ORD ALDENHAM, STONE-L BARMONT H, | 
CHARLES EDWARD ai aa Es a vn | 
NETT Rc, NIGI IN. E Es . OF 
oaagpeiailiaiaas MIDLETON, K.P. 
G. GILLIAT, Ese. HAROLD NELSON, Esg. 


Bas 


KENNETH GOSCHEN, Eso. HORACE PEEL, Eso. 





JOHN SANDERSON, Eso. 
ARTHUR WHITWORTH, Esg. 


Numerous note gg throughout the States of VICTORIA, NEW 

SOUTH WA QUEENSLAND, SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 

WESTERN AUSTRALIA TASMANIA, and the Dominion of 
NEW ZEALAND, 


Letters + Credit and Bills of Exchange granted. Bills Negotiated 

or Sent for Collection. Telegraphic Transfers made. Banking 

Business of every description transacted with Australia and 
New Zealand. 


| CHARLES GIPPS 
| HAMILTON, Eso. 


Deposits received in London at interest for fixed periods on 
terms which may be ascertained at the Office. | 
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‘annum, but the position is, of course, a ridiculous one. 
We seem ready to recognize that for Labour there is 
such a thing as a living wage, but that is also true as 
regards Capital. When, some two and a half years ago, 
the Government most courageously decided to convert 
its outstanding 5 per cent. War Loan of £2,000,000,000 
into a 34 per cent. Stoek, their action was wholly to be 
commended, even though it meant hardship to some 
‘of the holders of the old 5 per cent. War Loan. The 
5 per cent. interest rate was no proper standard of 
‘Government credit and the conversion was as desirable 
as it was courageous. Since that time, however, the 
authorities have, in my judgement, pressed matters rather 
too far in their desire to see gilt-edged securities advance. 
There is of course a good deal to be said for the pre- 
vention of borrowers of the trustee class coming too 
quickly and largely upon the market, but the preventive 
measures can be pushed too far in the sense of eliminating 
that amount of competition between borrowers which is 
only fair to the lender. 


MopERN ConpiITIONS. 


Nor, in considering the Banking Outlook, must it be 
forgotten, that the Government and the banks alike are 
faced with the uncertainty as to the outcome of the 
Roosevelt experiments in the United States. If the 
fovernment and Bank of England authorities find it 
difficult to take any steps in the direction of currency 
stabilization pending the outcome of the situation in the 
United States, the joint stock banks may well be excused 
for a cautious policy with regard to the conduct of their 
affairs in the immediate future. Moreover, as was 
pointed out recently by Mr. McKenna at the annual 
meeting of shareholders of the Midland Bank, some of 
the developments of the past few years have been of a 
character tending to lessen the demand on the banks for 
loans and advances, quite apart from the fact of 
slacker trade. The number of combines which have 
taken place of big industrial concerns has grown, and those 
companies, or many of them, have now such large resources 
as to be no longer dependent in the old degree upon the 
jomt stock banks for financing the expansion of their 
business. Moreover, the cheapness of money has 
enabled many corporations and industrial concerns to 
convert outstanding obligations into new ones carrying 
lower rates of interest and also to raise sums from the 
public to repay bank loans. Yet another influence with 
which trade and the banks alike have to contend is the 
cessation of our lending abroad, for these loans in the 
past have tended to stimulate both financial and com- 
mercial activity. These influences, and others which 
might be enumerated as affecting banking business, are 
entirely beyond the control of the banker, while what 
is also a trial both to the banker and to the man of 
business is the inability to take views of the future based 
upon the working out of natural laws. Today it seems 
to be a case more of keeping an eye upon Government 
policies and their effect upon economic relations between 
the different countries than upon such matters as 
ordinary trade balances or the course of money rates 
in the various countries. 


A PerRIop OF TRANSITION. 


In fact, each day brings home more clearly the fact 
that we are passing through conditions of an unprece- 
dented character. I have however, it may be noted, 
avoided that favourite expression “a new world,” for 
I fancy that its use so often involves the idea that 
old principles of finance and economics can safely be 
abandoned. ‘They cannot, and I believe that failure to 
recognize that fact is largely responsible for the con- 
fusion and depression which exists today. But—and it 
is a big but—the exponents of the “‘ new” theories are 
still active. The United States is not the only country 
where attempts are made to demonstrate that manipu- 
lation of exchanges, currencies and tariffs by Governments 
"an take the place of the working out of natural laws 
whether applied to matters of currency and economics or 
to such human factors as reciprocity between nation and 
nation. 


| We are in fact in a transitional and a most critical 
period ; intensely interesting, if you like, to the economic 
theorist and the politician, and even perhaps to the 
speculator, but most trying to the banker and the business 
man. Still we have the satisfaction of knowing that 
we have successfully passed through many previous 
trying periods, and our banking record of the pre-War 
period, of the terrible years of 1914-1918 and of the 
post-War period gives every reason for hopefulness as 
to the future. Artuur W. Kippy. 


The Ravage of Capital 
Appreciation 


How pleasant it is to read in our newspaper that War Loan 
3} per cent. has risen to 108 or Conversion 3 per cent. to 
106, or whatever is the stock in which we are interested. 
Every time it goes up } we make a mental calculation 
as to how much richer we are than yesterday. But 
have we got the perspective right ? Man does not live 
by capital but by income. Every rise in a stock means 
that a new investor has to accept a lower yield on his 
investment. 

Very few of us are in the fortunate position of having 
enough investment income to satisfy all our desires, 
With the exception of these fortunate few, the rest of us 
are savers—saving for our dependants, should our income 
be extinguished by death, or for ourselves so that we may 
one day be able to shed the worries of business and lead 
the life we like. We save to buy income. Capital is the 
means to the end. Should we not, therefore, think of 
investments from the point of view of income and not 
capital value? When we do this, the rise on the Stock 
Exchange does not appear so agreeable. 

Let us take a few figures for illustration. They must 
be regarded as examples because the circumstances of 
each of us differ. We can apply the illustrations to our 
own particular cases by making the requisite changes. 

DirFERENCE BETWEEN Five AnD TuREE PER Cent. 

Take a man of forty who methodically puts by £50 4 
year. He has worked out that this will produce at the 
end of twenty years at 5 per cent. compound interest; 
£1,736. He calls this in round figures £2,000. There ar¢ 
always some extra savings and with other odds and ends 
he reckons £2,000. Interest on 3 per cent. Conversion 
Loan at 106 comes out at £2 16s. 6d. Income tax at 
4s. 6d. in the £ reduces this to an effective rate of £2 4s, 
per cent. Accumulated at this rate £50 per annum will 
amount at the end of twenty years to £1,267, vastly 
different from the assumed £2,000. ; 

Then there is the man who has a life assurance fot 
£1,000 payable at death. Invested at 5 per cent., he 
estimates that this will produce for his widow an income 
of £50 per annum. Invested in 3 per cent. Conversion 
Loan at 106 the return will be £28 6s. gross a year, or less 
than 11s. weekly. The widow of his clerk or of onc of 
his labourers will receive under the Old Age and Widows’ 
Pensions Act a pension of 10s. weekly. Thus, his widow 
is no better off than the poorest widow in the land. 

Another man has an endowment assurance for £1,000 
which he relies upon to support him in his old age. We 
have already seen from the preceding paragraph that this 
will give him an income of under 11s. a week if he invests 
it in 3 per cent. Conversion Loan. Not much of a sum 
upon which to live. 


Ixcome Cut In HAtr. 


A tremendous problem is raised for all these persons, 
comprising the bulk of the inhabitants of this country, by 
the rise in Stock Exchange securities. All their calcula- 
tions have been rudely upset. Their prospective income 
has been virtually cut in half. Consequently they must 
provide double the capital to produce the same income as 
formerly. A life assurance of £2,000 is now required to 
do what an assurance of £1,000 would have done when 
5 per cent. National War Loan was available. 

Risks cannot be run with money invested for the 
benefit of the widow, the orphan or the aged. Resort | 
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Siz Ricnarp D. Hort, Bart., L.p, 
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Capital Paid Up and Reserves’ - - £7,382,797 
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Total Assets over £94,000,000 








Every Banking Facility and Service 





SAFE DEPOSIT 
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68 LOMBARD STREET, E.C.3, and 
AFRICA HOUSE, KINGSWAY, W.C. 2 





DISTRICT OFFICES (with Local Boards of Directors) : 
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HEAD OFFICE: 
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UNION DISCOUNT COMPANY 
OF LONDON LIMITED 


39 CORNHILL LONDON E.C.3 


Capital Paid-up & Reserve Fund 
£3,000,000 


DIRECTORS : 


Arthur Louis Allen 

The Hon. Sir William Hy. Goschen, K.B.E. 
Robert Holland-Martin, C.B. 

Archibald A. Jamieson 

John Ivan Spens 

Robert Callander Wysz 
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Treasury Bills, London Bankers’ Acceptances 
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cannot be had to investments of a speculative character 
giving a higher yield.. That way disaster lies. Security 
must be the first consideration. Such funds must be 
invested in safe stocks, whatever the yield. 

Obviously, all existing life assurances must be revised. 
They should be immediately doubled to be sure of earning 
the designed income. Life assurance premiums remain 
practically unchanged. Life assurance is a better relative 
investment than ever. A new entrant is specially privi- 
leged, inasmuch as he invests his money at practically the 
old interest rates. 

The outgoings of a life office can be largely financed from 
premium and investment income. Old investments do 
not have to be sold ; they continue to earn the same rate 
of interest. The new entrant may be said to buy these 
investments at the same price as the office did before the 
rise in quotations occurred. Only for new investments 
does an office have to pay the present high prices and the 
proportion of new to old is very small, affecting the 
average yield on the whole to a slight extent. 

A life office can invest to better advantage than an 
individual investor. By spreading its funds over a wide 
field it can secure with safety a higher average yield. It 
can acquire and deal in reversionary interests which, 
owing to the limited market, offer high returns. It can 
invest in mortgages, which give a better rate than Stock 
Exchange securities. It can buy large blocks of property 
or ground rents furnishing satisfactory rates of interest. 
PROTECTOR. 


The Banking Year—Rise in 
Investments 


A.rnoucH the reports and balance-sheets of the English 
banking institutions for the year 1934 indicate very 
plainly the many difliculties with which bankers have 
been confronted in conducting their business, they never- 
theless reflect to some extent the moderate improve- 
ment which has taken place in the trade of the country. 
The salient figures of the balance-sheets are set out in 
subsequent tables and they merit careful examination 
because we are living in abnormal times, and it is not 
always easy to trace the connexion between the individual 
movements in the balance-sheets and the causes responsi- 
ble for them. It is a little surprising, for example, to 
find that, although as compared with two years ago 
there has been a great rise in the holding of Investments, 
set off by only ‘a small decline in Loans and Advances, 
Deposits at the end of 1934 were only a trifle higher than 
at the end of 1932. Here, for example, is a table showing 
the movements in Deposits over the past three years, and 
also the movements in Loans and Advances over the same 
period. 

Deposits. 

Dec. 3lst, 


Dee. 3Ist, Dee. 31st, 


1932. 1933. 1934. 
£ £ £ 
Barclays Bank .. 381,846,610 378,759,772 380,093,759 
Lloyds Bank 382,142,705 364,553,939 372,140,172 
Midland Bank .. 419,282,966 413,752,673 419,037,922 
National Provincial Bk. 291,822,828 288,397,117 297,129,880 
Westminster Bank 298,182,934 294,739,761 305,653,206 


Total mn . 1,773,278,043 1,740,203,262 1,774,054,939 
District Bank 56,829,351 53,957,893 52,888,705 
County Bank 18,231,732 17,570,793 18,028,262 
Martins Bank 85,814,430 81,578,545 82,620,032 
National Bank .. a 39,131,746 38,537,291 37,575,720 
Union Bank of Man- 

chester “ae ae 19,159,664 17,393,187 17,452,952 
Williams Deacon’s Bank 33,812,263 33,498,284 33,742,676 
Total 252,979,186 242,535,993 142,308,347 


Loans AND ADVANCES. 


Dee. 31st, Dee. 31st, Dee. 31st, 


1932. 1933. 1934. 
£ £ 2 
Barclays Bank .. 153,158,668 148,835,468 155,979,234 
Lloyds Bank 141,196,001 132,966,351 136,301,680 
Midland Bank .. 170,230,809 164,298,658 163,589,512 
National Provincial Bk. 122,231,862 111,817,395 1 13,398,473 
Westminster Bank 105,747,152 


102,757,306 110,623,366 


660,675,778 


692,564,492 


Total oe ee 679,892,265 








District Bank 17,690,457 17,107,970 16,463.613 
County Bank 8,931,365 8,564,934 7,679,758 
Martins Bank 29,464,644 28,319,444 30,349,576 
National Bank . . -. - 14,520,190 14,729,747 14,747,625 
Union Bank of Man- 
chester a aa 7,491,713 6,902,926 7,199,519 
Williams Deacon’s Bank 11,395,388 10,898,448 11,419,688 
Total 89,493,757 86,523,469 87,859,779 


Loans AND ADVANCES UP. 


From the foregoing it will be seen that as compared 
with 1933 Deposits for the past year rose by «bout 
£34,000,000 so far as the “ Big Five” were concerned, 
though in the second group, which, with the exception of 
Martins and Williams Deacon’s, is concerned more with 
provincial banking, the total of deposits is almost 
identical with that of a year ago, but is more than 
£10,000,000 less than at the end of 1932. With the 
Big Five also, while there has been an increase for the 
year of about £34,000,000, the increase compared with 
the end of December, 1932, is only about £1,000.000. 
With regard to the loans and advances, the decline, which 
has been continuous over a period of years, seems at last 
to have received a check; the total of loans and advances 
in the case of the Big Five show an increase of 
nearly £20,000,000 compared with 1933, while in the 
second group there is also an increase of over £1,000,000. 
Of course, compared with, say, 1931, the total of advances 
still shows a stupendous decline, but nevertheless the 
moderate expansion during last year is a distinctly encour- 
aging feature. Moreover, it seems probable that the rise 
is greater than appears on the surface. That is to say, 
the amount of new loans may be greater than is suggested 
by this increase of about £20,000,000. Trade has been 
better during the last eighteen months, and there is good 
reason to believe that during the past year quite a number 
of outstanding debts have been repaid, otherwise the rise 
in loans and advances would have reached a much larger 
total. 

Fatt IN Bitts DiscountTepD. 


When, however, we turn to the bills discounted, we 
are at once confronted with the difficulty which is being 
experienced by the banks in finding an adequate outlet 
for their resources. Short loans to the Money Market 
and bill holdings have always been the first line of defence 
for the banks after the actual holding of cash itself. The 
market now, however, is suffering from extreme scarcity 
of bills. This is partly due to the repayment of 
large amounts in Treasury Bills, and for the past year the 
total of Bills Discounted by the Big Five shows a decline 
of about £37,000,000, or if comparison were made with 
1932 the decline would be about £123,000,000. On the 
other hand, some of the country banks, including the 
District Bank and the County Bank, show a small increase 
for the past year. 

To some extent this fall in Bills Discounted by the 
banks has been offset by an increase in.Money at Call and 
Short Notice; the total at the end of 1934, so far asthe Big 
Five are concerned, was £138,364,000 as compared with 
£106,752,000 at the end of 1933. It seems probable that 
this increase may be due, in part at all events, to the 
readiness of individuals and institutions to “ carry ” 
stocks on borrowed money. Following are the details of 
Bills discounted as applicable to the various institutions : 


Bitts DiscountTep. 


Dee. 3tst, Dee. 3lst, Dee. 31st, 
1932. 1933. 1934. 
£ £ £ 


59,953,329 
62,828,431 
48,167,255 


47,572,778 
47,214,847 
64,520,419 
39,571,698 


66,289,257 
76,788,343 
86,505,644 
58,928,441 


Barclays Bank .. 
Lloyds Bank . 
Midland Bank .. a 
National Provincial Bk. 


Westminster Bank 66,865,805 42,089,382 33,652,343 
Total a .. 355,377,490 269,925,714 232,532,085 
District Bank .. me 7,188,260 4,886,484 6,838,462 
County Bank 250,192 338,284 401,274 
Martins Bank 1,133,889 895,479 1,304,207 
National Bank .. ; 1,849,197 1,781,466 1,698,494 
Union Bank of Man- 
chester or a 1,383,416 305,395 271,480 
Williams Deacon’s Bank 3,690,730 2,482,928 2 468,084 


Total 15,495,684 10,690,036 12,982,003 
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(Established 1753) 
Registered with unlimited liability, 1885 
incorporating 


CHILD & CO. and HOLT & CO. 


(Established before 1600) (Established 2809) 





BANKERS 
Army and Air Force Agents, Navy and Prize Agents. Ss 
EVERY MODERN BANKING FACILITY 
67 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 ss 


Partners: 








*Gen. The Hon. SIR H, A. LAWRENCE, *ERIC GORE BROWNE, D.S.O. 
LORD HILLINGDON G.C.B FRANCIS MAURICE GROSVENOR GLYN Es 
BERTRAM FRANCIS GEORGE CURRIE MICHAEL JAMES BABINGTON SMITH 
4 ARTHUR TERENCE MAXWELL, LORD WOLVERTON S| 
A EORMOUECIISO: Pia Se We Se ee 1 FLEET STREET, E.C.4 BS) 
NEVILLE RANDALL 
ES Hon. IAN LESLIE MELVILLE 


fa and 


A MARYGOLD HOUSE, CARFAX, OXFORD 

GUY KEMYEL MOLESWORTH ST. AUBYN Fal 
id Holt & Co. “= @ «  - + +» KIRKLAND HOUSE, WHITEHALL, S.W.1 Ea 
ES *MARTIN DRUMMOND VESEY HOLT ; ESI 
Ia ARTHUR VAVASOUR BARBER BS 


*Managing Partners ES} 


The Bank is prepared to act as REGISTRAR and TRANSFER AGENT, being fully equipped with the S| 
Ea] necessary personnel and machinery for the expeditious and accurate handling of transfers, preparation BS) 
ZA of share and stock certificates and Dividend Warrants, maintenance of Stock and Share Registers, 

registration of probates and Powers of Attorney, and all other duties pertaining to the office of 
Registrar and Transfer Agent. 
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BARCLAYS BANK 
(DOMINION, COLONIAL 
AND OVERSEAS) 


THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 
| KENYA + TANGANYIKA - UGANDA 
NYASALAND 
NORTHERN & SOUTHERN RHODESIA 
PORTUGUESE EAST AFRICA 
SOUTH-WEST AFRICA 
BRITISH WEST AFRICA 
MALTA - GIBRALTAR 
EGYPT + SUDAN - PALESTINE 
MAURITIUS 
BRITISH WEST INDIES 
BRITISH GUIANA 
| LONDON - LIVERPOOL - MANCHESTER 
HAMBURG - NEW YORK 
WORLD-WIDE BANKING SERVICE FOR 
TRAVEL AND TRADE 


HEAD OFFICE: 
54 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 











Guaranty Trust Company 
ot New York 


Incorporated with limited Liability in the State of New York, U.S.A. 








Capital and Surplus $260,000,000 


















commercial and 











international experience. 






The Bank maintains 
offices in the principal 
cities of Europe and has 











three offices in London, 
the first of these being 
opened in 1897, 






| BANK of wide 















32 Lombard Street, E.C.3 


50 Pall Mall, S.W.1 Bush House, W.C.2 












BARCLAYS BANK (CANADA) 
Montreal and Toronto 








NEW YORK : LIVERPOOL : PARIS : BRUSSELS : HAVRE : ANTWERP 
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RIsE IN INVESTMENTS. 


As already stated, the Deposits of the Big Five show 
for the past year an increase of about £34,000,000 and the 
fact that the expansion was not greater is probably con- 
nected with the falling off in Discounts already referred 
to, for, on the principle of loans creating fresh deposits, 
there should have been an increase in deposits due to that 
circumstance alone ; the aggregate holding of invest- 
ments by. the Big Five showed an increase of about 
£33,000,000, a movement which might also be expected 
to be reflected in a rise in deposits, inasmuch as the banks’ 
payments for investments naturally reached sellers 
who are themselves depositors in the banks. Moreover, 
as will be seen from the following table of investment 
holdings by the various banks, the present holding of 
investments by the Big Five shows an increase of about 
£107,000,000 compared with 1932, though over that 
same period there has only been an increase of about 
£1,000,000 in deposits : 


INVESTMENTS. 








Dee. 31st, Dec. 3lst, Dee. 3lst, 
1932. 1933. 1934. 
£ £ £ 
Barclays Bank .. ee 987,365,718 98,145,737 103,242,464 
Lloyds Bank ae 85,359,183 99,390,702 97,739,056 
Midland Bank .. ae 93,065,351 118,086,369 118,505,695 
National Provincial Bk. 60,749,090 74,831,330 88,044,149 
Westminster Bank 72,250,653 91,490,575 97,866,047 
Total ma 398,775,995 471,944,713 505,397,411 
District Bank .. 21,805,476 23,565,395 21,266,106 
County Bank .. we 5,858,997 6,592,002 5,871,885 
Martins Bank 30,429,571 32,050,557 32,104,100 
National Bank . . 17,026,787 17,661,696 16,691,664 
Union Bank of Man- 
chester ; 3,271,496 3,804,702 3,610,807 
Williams Deacon’s Bank 9,753,892 10,124,277 9,575,350 
Total st eis 88,146,219 93,798,629 89,119,912 


Nore.—These figures do not include investments in affiliated banks. 


From the foregoing it will be seen that in the case of 
some of the country and semi-country institutions there 
was a moderate decline during last year in the holding of 
investments. 

In a subsequent article reference is made to the profit- 
earning power of the banks during last year, but one final 
word may be said, perhaps, with regard to the balance- 
sheets as a whole. Liquidity, as expressed in the holding 
of cash by the banking institutions, is as pronounced as ever, 
while the low values at which gilt-edged securities are be- 
lieved to stand in the books also represents a further addition 
to hidden reserves. At the same time, it cannot be regarded 
—and it is certain that bankers themselves do not so 
regard it—as a favourable feature that bill holdings should 
have been so largely replaced by holdings of investments, 
however gilt-edged. This is a point with which bankers 
themselves will certainly be in accord, but they have been 
positively forced into gilt-edged securities, first by the 
searcity of Treasury and other bills, and, secondly, by the 
abnormal ease in money, an ease which to a certain 
extent has been fostered by the policy of the Central 
Authorities in different countries, a policy for which the 
banks themselves are in no way responsible. 

STATISTICUS. 


Bankers’ Profit-earning Power 


A CAREFUL examination of Bankers’ Profits over the 
past decade clearly reveals two main facts. The first 
is that there has been some recovery in profit-earning 
power during the past year. The other, however, is 
that comparison with ten years ago shows that the earning 
power of all the banks has been adversely affected by 
the prolonged trade depression. In fact the figures 
refute the suggestion which is sometimes made to the 
effect that whether trade in the country is good or 
bad Bankers’ Profits are very little affected. The 
reverse is true as may be gathered from the following 
record of the Net Profits of the six leading banks, com- 
parison being made between last year and the previous 
year and with ten years ago. 


BarcLAys BAnkK. 


Net Profit. Dividend. Balance. 
£ g £ 
1925 wa eo 2,280,837 1,623,789 (14%) 666,048 
1993 tk. .. 1,604,679 1,562,202 (14%) 42,477 
1934 ae ea 1,708,174 1,614,275 (14°) 93,899 
Lioyps BANK. 
Net Profit. Dividend. Balance. 
£ £ £ 
1925 or ne 2,569,366 $1,901,422 (16%%) 667,944 
1933... =... ~—-1,438,822 1,347,464 (12%) 91,358 
1934... =. 1,651,506 1,392,380 (12%) 259,126 
MARTINS BANK. 
Net Profit. Dividend. Balance. 
£ & £ 
1925 aa “d 572,316 375,822 (16%) 196,494 
1933 re ag 654,940 582,406 (14%) 72,534 
1934 we 2 672,257 582,406 (14%) 89,851 
MIpLAND BANK. 
Net Profit. Dividend. Balance 
£ £ 
1925 one a 2,522,469 1,760,770 (18%) 761,699 
1933 oe "ee 2,266,846 1,709,760 (16% 557,086 
1934 2,292,217 1,766,752 (16%) 525,465 
NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK. 
Net Profit. Dividend. Balance. 
£ ; £ 
1925 ele a 2,161,580 1,706,295 (18% 455,285 
1933... .. 1,603,424 1,421,912 (15%) 181,512 
1934 2 tist a .. 1,643,760 1,421,912 (15%) 221,848 
WESTMINSTER BANK. 
Net Profit. Dividend. Balance. 
£ £ £ 
1925 ae ee 2,205,393 *1,319,045 (20% 886,348 
1933 re we 1,464,955 1,165,444 (18%) 299,511 
1934 me 1,524,880 1,204,291 (18%) 320,589 


* In addition, a bonus of one fully paid £1 share for every five £20 
shares held. 

ft Plus bonus of one £1 share for every 10 “A” shares held. 

With the exception of Martins Bank where there 
has been some material increase in the capital during 
recent years, each one of the six banks shows a material 
decline in profits last year when compared with 1925, and 








THE 


CHASE NATIONAL BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


(Incorporated with Limited Liability under the Laws of the U.S.A.) 


Capital and Surplus . . - $219,109,363 
Deposits at 31 Dec., 1934 - - $1,639,086,386 
Total Assets over $1,999,000,000 - - 


Complete facilities for the provision of all 


banking services and the handling of 
foreign business. Current and deposit 
accounts are invited and consultation with the 


London management is welcomed at all times. 





London Offices : 


10 MOORGATE, E.C.2 


AND 


BUSH HOUSE, W.C.2. 


Paris Correspondents : 
THE CHASE BANK 
41 Rue Cambon and 29 Avenue George V. 
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Subscribed Capital £6,000,000 
Paid-up Capital £2,000,000 
Reserve Fund- - £1,000,000 
Currency Reserve £1,000,000 
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in New Zealand. 
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New Zealand and 
Pacifie Islands 


The Bank of New South 
Wales through its 725 
Branches is in a position 
to assist business men in 
their trade with above 
countries. Facilities in- 
clude :—Letters of Credit; 
Negotiation and Collee- 
tion of Bills; Forward 
Exchange Quotations; 
Issuing Drafts and mak- 
ing Mail and Cable Trans- 
fers; Dealings in all 
Currencies, ete. Full 
details of the Bank’s 
services may be obtained 
from the London office. 


BANK 
NEW SOUTH 


ESTABLISHED 


HEAD OFFICE, SYDNEY, 


AUSTRALIA 


of 
WALES 


1817 


Incorporated in New South Wales with Limited Liability. 
(With which are amalgamated the Western Australian 
Bank and the Australian Bank of Commerce Limited). 


AGGREGATE ASSETS, 30th 
£116,995,000 
London Office: 





September, 1934, 


29 Threadneedle Street, E.C. 2 








AAnaR 


Increase Tomas Trade 
with Australia 
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STANDARD BANK 
OF SOUTH AFRICA sre 































Bankers to the Imperial Government in South Africa and to the Govern- 
ments of Northern Rhodes Sia, Southern. Rhodesia, Nyasaland and 














| | 
fanganyika. 
| 
| ¢: ae | 
ag and Subscribed £10,000,000 | 
; Capital Paid-up ... oe Hen £2,500,000 
| Reserve Fund... A ies £2,500,000 
Capital Uncalled ... aoe oan £7,500,000 
£12,500,000 
Head Office: 


| 10 CLEMENTS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, and 


77 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C.4. 
London Wall Branch—63 LONDON WALL, E.C. 2. 
West End Branch—9 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 
4 New York Agency: 67 Wall Street. | 

Hamburg Agency: 49 Schauenburger-strasse. 
Over 370 Branches, Sub-Branches, and Agencies in South, East 
and Central Africa. 





EXECUTOR AND TRUSTEE BUSINESS CONDUCTED. | 


COMMERCIAL SERVICE 


| The Bank has over 370 Branches in Africa, and Agents and 
: Correspondents throughout the World. The closest touch with 
t Trade and Industrial conditions is maintained, with special 
attention to Commercial and Credit Intelligence. This service 
is available to Exporters, Importers and others wishing to 
develop trade with South, East and Central Africa. 

















THE STANDARD BANK MONTHLY REVIEW is sent post free on 
application. It gives the latest information on all South, East and 
Central African matters of Trade and Commercial Interest. 








BERTRAM LOWNDES, London Manager. 








LLOYDS BANK 


LIMITED 


1677 


This Bank is able to obtain information 
respecting trade and industrial conditions 


in all parts of the world. 


Added to the 


experience accumulated during generations 
of Banking, this places it in a favourable 
position for transacting every form of 
British, Colonial or Foreign Banking 


business. 


* 


Total Assets Exceed £443,000,000 


% 


Hlead Office: 
71 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 
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in every case but one the dividend is lower than ten years 
a On the other hand it is quite true that after 
the reduction in dividends a few years ago steadiness 
has been shown during the last two years, and in several 
instances where published reserves had been drawn 
upon those sums have now been replaced. Moreover, 
so far as the past year is concerned it will be seen that 
jn every case there is an increase to note in the profits. 
In most instances the advance is moderate, but Lloyds 
rofits increased by over £200,000. 

At the recent half-yearly meetings, however, the Bank 
Chairmen made no secret of the fact that the somewhat 
larger profits had been due to special rather than ordinary 
circumstances, and there is little doubt that in several 
instances profits were supplemented by the realization 
of gilt-edged securities at a high level. It is also probable 
that during the past year the banks had _ fewer 
bad debts than usual, and therefore were not called upon 
to place any very large sums to Contingencies Accounts. 

It may fairly be hoped, however, that banking profits 
will now be well sustained with perhaps a slight upward 
tendency, for quite apart from the desirability of main- 
taining the reputation of the banks for steadiness in the 
dividends, not only is the return to the holder of Banking 
Shares a very modest one at the present level of prices, 
but it has to be remembered that over a period of years 
so large a portion of profits has gone to the strengthening 
of reserves in the interests of the depositors and banking 
stability generally that shareholders have a very strong 
claim to the maintenance of dividends on their present 
basis. STATISTICUS. 


The Modern Bank Clerk 


PouiticAL currents have brought banks and banking, 
always a subject of puzzling curiosity to the general 
public, close up to the popular gaze. It would seem an 
opportune moment for a little inside information con- 
cerning that man of mystery on the other side of the 
counter—the English bank clerk ; and we may keep in 
mind as our background the general economic conditions 
of the body politic. 

In this brief article, I shall attempt something like an 
appraisement of the male employee’s economic position, 
leaving out of consideration that of the female element, 
introduced into the banks, first. through the War, and 
secondly through the advent of mechanization, as con- 
stituting a different problem. 

Security of tenure.—I think it is safe to say that not one 
man has been dismissed through the hardness of the 
times. Dismissals have, of course, taken place through 
dishonesty and other forms of misconduct, but though 
the banks have been hit like other businesses in the great 
depression, no bank clerk has suffered anxiety upon that 
score, 

Mechanization of banking—No man has been dis- 
missed through this modern method of working a bank, 
though it does cause a redundancy of staff, for through- 
out the period of inevitable dislocation of duties those 
affected have been absorbed into other departments of 
the banks’ administration. 

Income tax.—Up till 1931 the bank clerk’s income tax 
was paid by the banks. Since then he has had to pay a 
certain proportion himself, but the major portion is still 
paid for him. 

Holidays.—There are few business concerns so generous 
in the matter of granting vacation as the banks. The 
youngest junior is entitled to a fortnight’s holiday, and 
others according to length of service can reckon upon 
varying periods up to a month. 

Iliness.—Banks are very considerate to their employees 
in ill-health, A man might be six months or even 
a twelvemonth away ill, and yet not necessarily lose his 
job, or even his position. How many other businesses 
with all the desire possible to be humane can afford to 
be so considerate? Even in the so-called “ bad old 
days’’ before the War the writer can testify with gratitude 
to the kindest treatment in this respect. Five months’ 
leave of absence on full pay saved him from a dread 
disease ; and not so very long after, another period of 


three months on full pay, on account of contracting 
scarlet fever. 

Pensions.—Unhike many other business concerns, the 
bank clerk can look forward with an easy mind towards 
the enjoyment of an income when reaching a pensionable 
age. Those of the general public who have to scrape 
and save in order to accumulate funds for a similar end 
in view, and those who can never hope for a pension 
unless it be the old age pension’ provided for by the 
State, will appreciate, perhaps better even than the 
bank clerk, the great boon of such a condition of service. 

Widows and Orphans’ Fund.—Then there is generally 
a scheme to which both bank and staff contribute, 
which provides for an annuity to widows and grants of 
money to young orphans of deceased employees. So 
that a bank clerk not only has a pension to look forward 
to, but has the comforting knowledge that should he 
pre-decease his wife, she will not be left penniless. 

It will readily be perceived that all these service 
conditions are costly to the banks, and necessarily re-act 
unfavourably upon salaries. On the other hand, a 
competence, it has been sagely remarked, is just that 
little more which one has not got. Now, the bank 
clerk is of more than the average education; moreover, 
it is distinctly in the interest of the banks themselves 
that he-should be able to maintain a decent standard of 
living, and in his contact with the general public, whether 
at the office or in Suburbia, be able to keep up a present- 
able appearance. His expenditure in consequence, especi- 
ally if he be-a family man, can never be adequately 
indicated by the cost-of-living figures. Herein lies the 
bone of contention, occasioning the need of some system 
of collective bargaining; which in my opinion, has 
taken its most effective form, owing to the peculiar 
nature of the banking business, so different from other 
forms of industry, in the shape of Internal Associations. 

Now, I do not think that the general public are suffi- 
ciently aware of the existence of these internal associa- 
tions, nor yet of their useful functioning. I should 
like to say a word or two about that one with which 


Why Pay Tax 


| 
ON YOUR CHILDREN’S 
EDUCATION AND MAINTENANCE ? 


YOU NEED NOT! 


We have recovered thousands of 
pounds on behalf of grateful parents. 





If you act NOW we can 
recover the refund on 
your behalf for the year 


| 1934/1935 
| Taxpayers all over the country recommend 


1 BRITISH TAXPAYERS ASSN LTD., 
GRAND BUILDINGS, 


| Trafalgar Square - - 


30 years’ experience. 


LONDON. 





Ask also for details of the B.T.A. 
COMPLETE PROTECTION SERVICE 
£2/2/= yearly. 


It saves you money and worry. 
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THE MERCANTILE BANK 
OF INDIA, LIMITED. 


HEAD OFFICE: 


15 GRACECHURCH ST., LONDON, E.C.3. 


Authorised Capital ... £3,000,000 
Paid-up Capital £1,050,000 
Reserve Fund and Un- 

divided Profits £1,247 ,432 


Branches and Agencies in: 
INDIA, CEYLON, BURMA, SIAM, 
STRAITS SETTLEMENTS, CHINA, 
and PORT LOUIS, MAURITIUS. 


The Bank buys and sells Bills of Exchange, issues Letters 
of Credit, and conducts every description of Banking 
Business both at Home and Abroad. 





DEPOSIT RATES will 


be quoted upon application. 





TRUSTEESHIPS and EXECUTORSHIPS 


accepted. 


JAMES STEUART, Chief Manager. 











_ THE CHARTERED BANK 
OF INDIA, AUSTRALIA 
AND CHINA 


Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853 


CAPITAL - - - 
RESERVE FUND - 


£3,000,000 
£3,000,000 


Drafts issued on the undermentioned Agencies 
| and Branches, Bills of Exchange bought and 
| received for collection, Letters of Credit 
issued, and every description of Banking 
business undertaken. 


The Bank also undertakes Trusteeships and 
Executorships. 


| BRANCHES AT 


Alor Star (Malay States), Amritsar, Bangkok, Batavia, 
Bombay, Calcutta, Canton, Cawnpore, Cebu, Colombo, 
Delhi, Haiphong, Hamburg, Hankow, Harbin, Hongkong, 
Iloilo, Ipoh, Karachi, Klang, Kobe, Kuala Lumpur, 
Kuching, Madras, Manila, Medan, New York, Peiping 
(Peking), Penang, Rangoon, Saigon, Semarang, Seremban, 
Shanghai, Singapore, Sitiawan (F.M.S.), Sourabaya, 
Taiping (F.M.S.), Tientsin, Tongkah (Bhuket), Tsingtao, 
Yokohama, Zamboanga (Philippine Islands). 


| HEAD OFFICE: 38 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 
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ANKo-LONDON 
DUTHAMERICA 


LIMITED 

Head Office:- 

6,7 & 8, Tokenhouse Yard 
London, E.C.2 


Branches in:- 


ARGENTINA - BRAZIL 
COLOMBIA - CHILE 
PARAGUAY-URUGUAY 

















PORTUGAL Tees 
and at 
MANCHESTER, 
BRADFORD, 

















Hongkong sai) Shanghai 
Banking Corporation 


(Incorporated in the Colony of Hongkong. The liability of 
members is limited to the extent and in manner prescribed by 
Ordinance No. 6 of 1929 of the Colony.) 





AUTHORISED CAPITAL ... 








$50,000,000 

ISSUED AND FULLY PAID UP ... $20,000,000 

RESERVE FUNDS | SiI'VER —.. "10000000 

RESERVE LIABILITY of PROPRIETORS $20,000,000 
Head Office - - HONGKONG. 





BOARD OR DIRECTORS: 
Hon. Mr. C. G. S. MACKIE, Chairman. 
S. H. DODWELL, Deputy-Chairman. 
Hon. Mr. W. H. BELL. Cc. C. KNIGHT. 
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| 
| 














2 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 


A. H. COMPTON. G, MISKIN. 
W. J. KESWICK. K. S. MORRISON. 
T. E. PEARCE, 
CHIEF MANAGER - : - V. M. GRAYBURN. 





BRANCHES: 

Amoy, Bangkok, Batavia, Bombay, Calcutta, Canton, Chefoo, 
Colombo, Dairen (Dalny), Foochow, Haiphong, Hamburg, 
Hankow, Harbin, Hongkew (Shanghai), Ipoh, Johore, Kobe, 
Kowloon, Kuala Lumpur, London, Lyons, Malacca, Manila, 
Moukden, Muar, New York, Peiping (Peking), Penang, 
Rangoon, Saigon, San Francisco, Shanghai, Singapore, 
Sourabaya, Sungei Patani, Tientsin, Tokyo, Tsingtao, Yloilo, 
okohama. 





COMMITTEE IN LONDON: 

The Hon. Alexander Baring. Sir George Macdonogh, 

A. H. Barlow. GBE., KCB. K.CM: 

D. G. M Sir George Sutherland. 

C. A. Campbell. C. F. Whigham. 
MANAGERS IN LONDON: 
. J. Barnes, R. E. N. Padfield. 

Sub-Manager, G. M. Dalgety. Accountant, O. Baker. 
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J have been familiar since its inception 16 years ago. 
During this period a large body of duly elected representa- 
tives have arisen trained by years of experience in 
resenting to the management the economic needs of the 
staff, in whom our authorities have been able to trust, 
and to whom in the course of many conferences, charac- 
terized by frankness and goodwill on both sides, matters 
of a confidential nature have been safely disclosed. In 
such an atmosphere the economic welfare of both 
institution and staff are interdependently considered. 

Moreover, our internal association has promoted, in 
evoking to the full a powerful display of the team-spirit, 
a keen sense of esprit de corps stimulating a pardonable 
pride in our own particular institution. It has inculcated 
an educative zeal for technical knowledge ; it has formed 
a Sickness and Accident Fund upon a mutual basis 
which has already distributed many thousands of pounds 
jn benefits to its members ; and among other acceptable 
advantages has engendered and fostered a fraternal 
spirit which has drawn together the sundered units of 
our personnel scattered all over England, Wales and 
Scotland, inducing a family feeling among us all. To 
my knowledge this holds good also in respect of other 
internal associations among the “ Big Five” similarly 
constituted to ourselves upon an independent and 
subscription-paying membership. 

It will be appreciated, then, that the bank clerk with 
his many. privileges, and with a properly chartered and 
well-conducted internal association, ready to promote 
his economic and other welfare interests, stands quite 
in the vanguard of the nation’s social well-being. 

VETERAN. 


An Opportunity for the Institute 
of Bankers 


I nore I shall not be accused of disrespect towards so 
important a body as the Institute of Bankers, or be con- 
sidered unmindful of the great services which it has ren- 
dered in the past in furthering what may be described as 
the educative side of banking, if I say that I consider 
that a wider view might be taken of, I will not say its 
responsibilities, but of its opportunities. 

Possibly memory may be at fault, but I scem to 
remember a time when the Bankers’ Institute figured 
much more prominently in the eyes, perhaps not of the 
public, but, at all events, of the City, by reason of the 
important series of lectures and discussions which were 
held at regular intervals. Sometimes these addresses 
were of a purely educational character, but not infre- 
quently some of the leading bankers of the day opened 
discussions on subjects of topical interest, and members of 
the Institute themseives took part, and they always 
attracted considerable’ attention from the public, while 
they were a source of inspiration to the members of the 
Institute themselves. Indeed, there is a legend, which I 
believe to be well founded on fact, of one of the most 
prominent bankers of that period, long since departed, 
being severely but effectively criticized by a comparative 
junior in a rival institution. So impressed, however, was 
the banker by the skill and talent exhibited by his 
youthful critic that he sent. for him the next day and 
offered him an excellent post in his own institution with 
every prospect of advancement. So that even from the 
standpoint of mental stimulus to banking staffs, to say 
nothing of such tangible results following an exhibition 
of exceptional talent, the gatherings were undoubtedly 
fraught with beneficial results. 


Discussion ON PRESENT-DAY PROBLEMS. 


Now I am far from suggesting that periodical discus- 
sions at the Bankers’ Institute have become a thing of 
the past, and still less that there has been any slackening 
in the educational activities of the Institute, for I believe 
the latter were never more in evidence than today, and I 
believe that in the provinces lectures of an educational 
character are frequently given at the various centres of 
the Institute. I have in mind, however, something 


rather different from these merely educational addresses, 
for I believe that there was never a moment when it was 
more desirable that the views of all those engaged in 
banking should be heard upon the pressing problems of 
today. 

It is true that each year at the annual meetings of the 
banks the Chairmen of the various institutions review 
generally upon the financial and economic conditions of 
the country, and usually make some reference to current 
problems. These speeches, however, are delivered with 
a certain amount of pomp and ceremony and, regarded 
as they are as expressing almost the official view of the 
banks on the subjects dealt with, they are necessarily 
guarded and reserved at every point. I think, however, 
that the present situation calls for something of a freer 
and more democratic character in the shape of open dis- 
cussions on present-day problems. 

And surely there could be no better centre for discus- 
sions of this character than the Institute of Bankers, 
which, by its high standing, would have no difficulty in 
obtaining from the ranks of bankers and economists able 
speakers to open discussions on the subjects selected. 
I consider it would be of equal importance that ample 
time should be allowed for discussion, for it would 
probably be found that even amongst the rank and file 
of the banking community, or even of the general public 
who might be invited to attend the addresses, valuable 
contributions were made to the discussions. It should 
be the business of those responsible for organizing the 
discussions to make it clear that their object was not 
the expression of official views, but that every speaker 
should feel at liberty to express his own view upon the 
subject under discussion. Nor should there be any fear 
of such discussions ever endangering the disclosure of 
what may be termed the proper secrecies of banking 
affairs. 

Some PossiB_Le SUBJECTS. 

That the possible subjects for discussion would be 
almost unlimited is certain, but I suggest that the follow- 
ing would undoubtedly attract large audiences, given 
the announcement that the subject was to be opened by 
some well-known person : 

Should this country return to gold ? 

Why, when and how should there be international stabiliza- 
tion of currency ? 

Is the Roosevelt policy in America antagonistic to sound 
principles of finance and economics ? 

Causes of industrial depression and how they should be dealt 
with. 

The effect of taxation, and especially of the death duties, 
upon national prosperity. 

I may be wrong, but I cannot help thinking that such 
gatherings and discussions at the Bankers’ Institute 
would have a twofold effect. In the first place, I am 
sure that they would be given considerable prominence 
by the Press because of the subjects- dealt with and the 
standing of the speakers. They would, I am also con- 
vineed, he followed attentively by the public and would 
be helpful in forming public opinion upon matters of vital 
interest to the whole community. In the second place, 
however, I believe that they would also demonstrate the 
fact that bankers fully recognized the extent to which 
their own prosperity was linked with that of the nation, 
and that it was their desire that in their task of deter- 
mining the future of our currency and monetary arrange- 
ments the Bank of England and the Treasury should 
have the support of a really enlightened public opinion, 

A Leap WanTep. 

It is often asserted, and rightly asserted, by our 
bankers that no work is more important than that of 
aiding the public to form an intelligent opinion upon 
those matters connected with finance and currency which 
so vitally affect the interests of the entire community. Is 
it then not up to the bankers to give a lead in this matter 
by supporting some such movement as the one I have 
referred to? And, as I have already said, I believe that 
there could be no body more suitable or more able to 
undertake the effort than the Institute of Bankers. 
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An Income of 5/ 
plus a return of Capital 





The Society has devised a Scheme whereby an 
income of 5 per cent. on the Capital invested is 
secured for life, and on death a return of a portion 
of the Capital is guaranteed. ‘The investor, more- 
over, is entitled to participate in the profits of the 
Society in respect of this portion, and will thus 
obtain the benefit of any future favourable trend in 
the investment situation. 


No medical examination required. 


Example: 
A man aged 62 investing £2,000 secures 
an Annuity of £100 for life and the sum 
of £1,021 at death, increasing to approx- 
iwentely £1,656 in 18 years if nee rates 
maintained. 

















Write to the Manager for “ Investment” Leaflet. 
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LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
18 LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, 
W.C.2 


Established 1844. Funds Exceed £17,000,000. 
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ROYAL EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE 


was incorporated by Royal Charter in the Reign of 
King George I. 


The history of the 
Exchange ”” 


“ Royal 
has been one of 
continuous progress, maintaining 
always its reputation as an Office 
which recognises that the interests 
of its Policy-holders are in- 
separably identified with its own. 
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English, Scottish & Australian 
Bank, Limited. 


Head Office: 5, GRACECHURCH ST., E.C.3, 
and 386 Branches and Agencies throughout Australia. 








Subscribed Capital - - - £5,000,000 
_ Paid-up Capital - - - £3,000,000 
Further Liability of Proprietors - £2,000,000 
Reserve Fund’ - ~ : - £1,650,000 
| Special Currency Reserve - - £1,585,000 
Board of Directors : 
ANDREW WILLIAMSON, ESQ., Chairman. 
C. L, BAILLIEU, ESQ., C.M.G. | E._M. JANION, ESQ. 
THE -RT. HON,” LORD | SIR ‘GEORGE’ SCHUSTER, 
CS OF LEPE, PC, |  KCS.L, KCM.G,” CB. E., 
c A 
THE HON. WALTER D. | SIDNEY M. WARD, ESO. 
GIBBS SIR FREDERICK W. YOUNG. 





Manager & Secretary: A. A. SHIPSTON. 
Asst. Manager: F. C. HOUNSFIELD. Sub-Manager: 
R. J. ALLEN. 


J. JAMIE, 


Accountant: 





Bankers: Bank of England; Westminster Bank Limited. 





Chief Office in Australia: 
COLLINS STREET, MELBOURNE. 


Letters of Credit and Drafts issued on the Branches and 
Agencies of the Bank throughout Australia. 

Remittances made by Telegraphic Transfer. ’ 

Bills Negotiated or forwarded for Collection. 

Wool and Produce Credits arranged. { 

Banking and Exchange Business of every description 

transacted with Australia. 
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LIMITED 





Through its world-wide connections 
and agencies the Bank is able to offer 
to its clients at home and abroad excep- 
tional facilities in foreign exchange, 
and in the financing of every form of 
foreign trade, and also to provide 
up-to-date credit reports and informa- 
to — international business 
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conditions. Correspondence invited. 


33 GRACECHURCH STREET 
Lombard Court, LONDON, E.C.3 
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(Foreign): 


. * SAESREVO, ’PHoNE, LonDon - 
Telegraphic Address “ Sarsrevo, LONDON 
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: of the future premiums himself, or he can deal with it 

Sup efannuation like an ordinary policy. If wished, the premiums paid 


(ivi servants have to retire on attaining age 60. This 
keeps the service mentally vigorous by the constant 
circulation of fresh blood. Many big private firms follow 
the same excellent practice. Such a desirable course is 
only practicable where proper arrangements have been 
made for granting the person retiring suitable allowances 
for maintaining himself. No one likes to send an old 


and faithful servant adrift without means of subsistence. © 


In the absence of a fund for paying pensions old men 
are retained in posts for which they have ceased to be the 
best fitted, causing discouragement and discontent. 

Unless he is inhumane enough ruthlessly to scrap men 
whose efliciericy has been impaired by age every employer 
really provides pensions. The most costly kind of pension 
is that given in the form of salary to a man past useful 
service. When systematically planned, the cost of pensions 
js small. Employees will readily contribute to the cost of 
their own pensions where facilities exist. Experience shows 
that more than 90 per cent. of employees will voluntarily 
join any satisfactory scheme. 

‘A pension fund is wonderful in improving the relations 
between employer and employed. The employee realizes 
that his employer takes an interest in his future and in 
return he takes more interest in his employer’s business. 
He has a direct incentive to maintain the prosperity 
of that business which is to support him in his old age. 

PRIVILEGES FOR PENSION FunpDs. 

Special and valuable concessions are made by the 
Government in the way of income tax to pension funds. 
The contributions of employees carry a rebate of income 
tax of half the standard rate of tax. The contributions 
of employers are treated as a trade expense and escape 
income tax altogether. This means at the present time that, 
of every £1 nominal contributed by the employer, the 
Government pays 4s. 6d. and the employer only 15s. 6d. 
Income from the investments of pension funds is 
exempt from income tax. 

To ensure these privileges the fund must be registered, 
and an actuary, an auditor and a secretary employed. 
Actuaries and auditors require expensive fees, while the 
secretary must be a man of ability as his task is difficult. 
The satisfactory investment of money calls for expert 


knowledge. Depreciation is a great bugbear, upsetting 
calculations. Benefits cannot be stated exactly before- 


hand owing to the impossibility of foreseeing what rate 
of interest will be earned. This is a great objection, 
because beneficiaries like to know what they are going to 
receive for their contributions. <A firm’s own fund, too, 
will not be in a position to begin paying pensions 
until many years after its inception. For these reasons 
the services of a life assurance office are usually invoked. 
A SIMPLE PLAN. 

The simplest form of pension scheme is to effect an 
endowment life assurance on each employee, maturing 
at the age desired for the commencement of the pension. 
Some offices will guarantee a certain annuity on maturity 
of the endowment or pay the capital sum with interest 
in instalments spread over a number of years, still leaving 
the policyholder the alternative of purchasing an annuity 
with the proceeds of his policy. 

This plan is very flexible. ‘The amount of the pension 
is within limits left to the employee. His portion of 
the premiums would be deducted from his salary by the 
employer, who would periodically pass it on with his 
own portion to the assurance oflice. The employer 
chooses what proportion of the premium he will contribute. 
In this way his liability is easily ascertained, and is 
fixed and constant. He may contribute nothing at all, 
merely confining his réle to the collection of premiums, 
in which case the employee gets the benefit of ordinary 
life-assurance rates though paying premiums at weekly 
or monthly intervals. Usually the employer contributes 
half of the premium with a limit of 5 per cent. of the 
employee’s salary and a maximum of £20. 

Should the employee leave or be dismissed he takes 
his policy with him and continues it as an individual 
contract with the assurance office, paying the whole 


by the employer can be reserved. 


SoME DEFEcTs. 

Among objections to the plan is that unless it carries 
guaranteed annuities it leaves the amount of the pension, 
to which employees attach great importance, open to 
doubt. It also fails to produce, except at high cost, 
any pension for men advanced in years, who may be of 
long service and therefore entitled to special consideration, 
An undue proportion of the premium is absorbed by life 
assurance, especially at the older ages, whereas the 
main purpose is the provision of a pension. 

Take the example—the most favourable to the scheme 
—of a man aged 20. A contribution of a shilling a week 
by employer and employed would secure an assurance 
at age 65 of about £350. This sum would purchase an 
annuity, at current rates, of about £35 per annum. 
With-profit instead of non-profit assurances could be 
effected which would probably give better results, but 
that introduces a further element of uncertainty. ; 

Deferred annuities instead of endowment assurances 
would yield still better pension results by virtually 
eliminating the life-assurance benefit, but this would not 
be dissimilar from the plan I will now describe. 

‘It is based on years of service as well as rate of pay. 
The longer the service the larger the pension, while the 
total earnings in service, and not merely the salary 
at the date of retirement, also affect the amount of the 
pension. In no case can the employee lose. Whether 
he lives, leaves or dies, he gets back at least what he pays 
in and normally considerably more. This appeals to 
employees. The employer has the right to amend the 
scheme should circumstances render such a course neces- 
sary, but the rights of employees are amply safeguarded 
in such a contingency. 

How a Pensron 1s Butir Up. 

The unit is £1 of pension per annum at age 65. A 

contribution of a shilling weekly for one year by the 
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Save with Safety 


through the 


British Equitable 
Assurance Co., Ltd., 


(Estd. 1854) 


Royal Exchange, London, E.C.3. 


Why not write for booklet 
which explains in a simple way 
the Company’s popular policies? 
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Pioneers of 
Insurance 


All classes of Insurance 
transacted, and the duties 
of Executor and Trustee 
undertaken. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
1 KING WILLIAM ST., 
LONDON, E.C.4. 


Marine Dept.: 
157 Leadenhall St., 
London, E.C. 3. 
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Agencies through- 
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FREEHOLD 
PROPERTY SOCIETY 
LIMITED 


Directors: 
Sir Lionel Earle, G.C.V.O., K.C.B., C.M.G., J.P. 
Arthur Strettell Comyns Carr, Esq., K.C. 
Frederick Vachell Hobson, Esq., F.S.I. 
Sir Thomas Keens, D.L., F.S.A.A. 





Trustees for the Debenture Stockholders: 


F. H. Agar, Esq., F.C.A., and W. O. Head, Esq., F.C.A., 
of the firm of Hope, Agar and Co., Chartered 
Accountants, Pinner’s Hall, Austin Friars, E.C. 2, 


THE SOCIETY'S 


3% 


REDEEMABLE DEBENTURE 
STOCK 


is offered for sale at par and is redeemable at 5, 10 
or 15 years at the holder’s option. 


The Society invests its funds exclusively in first-class 
revenue-producing Freehold Properties. 


The assets of the Society are secured, according to 
the terms of the Deed of Trust, in favour of the 
Redeemable Debenture Stockholders. 


For full particulars, write to: 
THE SECRETARY (DEPT. C.), FREEHOLD 
PROPERTY SOCIETY LTD., Bush Lane House, 


Bush Lane, Cannon Street, London, E.C. 4. 

















ASSURED INCOMES 
People to-day, quite rightly, are thinking of insurance 


in terms of income. The suggestions referred to here 
are in keeping with this trend of thought. 


















Income for Present Needs 


A Canada Life Annuity brings stability of income to those past 
middle age. By this means capital producing a meagre 34 per cent. 
can be made to yield from 7-20 per cent. per annum, according to 
age, with perfect safety. 


Income on Retirement 


For those who desire security of income in the future when the time 
for retirement comes, there is the Canada Life Endowment Policy. 
A moderate premium paid when earnings are highest ensures a 
satisfactory income in the later years. 


Income for Dependents 


Of special interest to the young married man is the Canada Life 
“Assured Income" Policy which makes security of income certain 
for his dependents, at the minimum cost. 


Income for Education 


The man with a growing family can ensure his children’s education 


by a Canada Life Educational Policy. 


Particulars of these policies will be sent on application to 


J. R. Wandless, F.L.A., Manager, 





(Established 1847—incorporated in Canada as a Limited 
Liability Co.) 


2 St. James’s Square, London, S.W. 1 





WRITE FOR PARTICULARS OF 


CAPITAL SUM AND 
GUARANTEED INCOME 


FOR DEPENDENTS 
AT MINIMUM COST 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION 


25-31, MOORGATE, 
LONDON, E.C. 2. 


C.°R: V. COURTS 
Manager and Actuary 


Telephone : 
Metropolitan 8014 (5 lines) 
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employee secures a pension of £1 per annum; a contribu- 
tion of 2s. a pension of £2; 38s. £3, and so on. A man 
aged 20 joining the scheme and contributing a shilling 
weekly until age 65 would be entitled to a pension of £45 

rannum. Life assurance during the period of service 
would be provided in addition, or, in the event of total 
disablement, the sum assured becomes. distributable by 
monthly instalments. 

A shilling weekly is a small sum to a man with a big 
A larger contribution could obviously be paid by 
Contributories are 

Here is an actual 


salary. 
employees earning large salaries. 
therefore divided into salary classes. 
example : 


Annual Employees’ Pension for 

salary weekly each year’s 
not contribu- contribu- Life 

Class. exceeding tion. tion. assurance, 
2 3 4 5 

A £78 6d. 108. £50 
B £156 Is. £1 £100 
Cc £250 2s. £2 £200 
D £350 4s. £4 £300 
E £450 6s. £6 £400 
F £550 8s. £8 £500 
G £650 10s. £10 £600 
H £750 12s. £12 £600 
Bi over £750 14s. £14 £600 


Assume a man started in class A and passed through 
the whole of the classes to J, spending five years in each, 
he would be entitled at age 65 to an annual pension equal 
to five times each item mentioned in column 4, that is, 
5 10s.4-5 X £1+5 x £2, and so on, until J+ 5 x £14, 
ora total pension of £287 10s. per annum. Changes from 
class to class take place on the anniversary of the intro- 
duction of the scheme next succeeding the change in 
salary. A man who spent 10 years in class C, 10 years 
in class D and 10 years in class E would be entitled to a 
pension of 10x £2 plus 10x £4 plus 10x £6, or £120 per 
annum. That is how the pension is built up. 

Cost to EMPLOYER. 

Now what would be the cost to the employer? A 
definite answer is difficult because it obviously varies 
with the age and salary constitution of the group. At 
the younger ages the employees’ contributions practically 
pay for the pension benefit. At the older ages the call 
upon the employer is considerable. The employer pays 
for the whole of the life assurance benefit and if he does 
not like that included it can be omitted, but, assuming 
its inclusion, the cost would generally be from 3 per cent. 
to 5 per cent. of the annual wage roll, increasing with the 
increase in the proportion of the older salaried men and 
decreasing as they retired on pension. 

The scale quoted above was prepared for a small and 
highly paid staff of 13, containing 2 representatives in 
classes B, C, D, G and J, and one each in A, E and F., 
Yet the cost, covering pension, life assurance and disable- 
ment benefit, only came to £345 per annum on a payroll 
of approximately £5,650, or 6.1 per cent. The employees’ 
contributions aggregated about £200 per annum. With 
a younger or lower paid staff the employer’s total contri- 
bution would be about the same as that of the employees’. 

The cost to the employer in another case, where the staff 
consisted of 66 persons, of whom 6 were older than 29 
years, the pension benefit £1 per annum per year of 
service, and the contribution a uniform shilling weekly 
per employee, was £54 per annum, while the employees’ 
contributions amounted to £172. This staff included 
women, who on leaving to get married received back all 
their contributions with 3 per cent. compound interest. 

Past SERVICE PENSIONS. 

The foregoing’ pension benefits apply only to years of 
service from the inception of the scheme to retirement. 
Special arrangements are required to provide supplemen- 
tary pensions for those nearing the end of their service, 
to be paid for wholly by the employer. These supplemen- 
tary pensions, it is suggested, should be one half the rate 
applicable for future service on entry into the scheme for 
each completed year of past service. Any other unit of 
pension can, of course, be provided according to the 
amount the employer is willing to pay. The cost can be 
liquidated either in a lump sum or over a period of years. 
The assurance office is prepared to extend the period to 


10 years or more so that the payments can obtain income 
tax remission. 

Taking the examples quoted above, the cost in the first 
case would be £220 per annum for 10 years with a smaller 
payment in the eleventh year, and in the second instance 
to £20 per annum for 13 years, The period would be 
reduced by employees dying -or leaving service before 
additional pensions’ had been purchased for them. 

DeatH AND DisaBLeMENT BENEFITS. 

Pensions are payable in any event for a minimum period 
of five years. Should an employee die before reaching 
pension age his legal representatives would receive the 
amount of the life assurance plus the return of his contri- 
butions. In the event of permanent disablement before 
age 60 the employee would receive the life assurance money 
by way of cither 40 or 60 monthly instalments, and with 
the final instalment the return of all his contributions. 
He would be further entitled at normal pension date to 
the amount of pension purchasable by the employer’s 
contributions. 

Instead of taking the normal pension, an employee may 
have a reduced pension payable throughout the lives of 
himself and wife and survivor. Or he may retire before 
the normal age and take a smaller pension, or continue 
beyond that age and have a larger pension. All econtingen- 
cies are provided for and any variations can be arranged 
in schemes to suit special requirements or desires. It is 
simply a question of how much employer and employed 
are willing to pay. 

Should an employee leave his employment through any 
cause he may : (1) take a pension at age 65 for the amount 
secured by his own contributions ; (2) continue his con- 
tributions and secure the larger pension purchased thereby; 
or (3) have his own contributions refunded to him. 
Should he adopt either of the first two courses he may, 
with his employer’s consent, have the extra pension 
purchased by the employer's contributions. 

F. M. Toovey. 
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. 934 The simplest, yet most effective method 
Life Funds of safeguarding your family, should any- 
£7,490,084 thing happen to you, is to take out our 
—_ a? “Secured Income” Policy, which pro- 
meee Sree nae vides a fixed income for a definite period, 
£1,502,184 together with capital payment —_ 
. income ceases. Send the coupon, to-day, 
Presta Tosa for further details of this or our “* Cash 
£593,492 Bonus” Policy, which combines Whole 
ae over Life & Endowment Assurance, with waiver 
years. 











of premium during prolonged illness. 





Head Office: 109 ST. VINCENT ST., GLASGOW, C.2 
COUPON Address to London Office. London Office: 


Please send me details of your 3 Cheapside, London, 
“SECURED INCOME” POLICY; E.C, 2. 
CASH BONUS POLICY. ‘eae a 
(Cross out policy not required.) West-End Office: 


17s Vietoria 
s.W. 1. 
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& The Scottish Provident Institution — 
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Tried in all weathers—good B A I TD 
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and bad— it has never failed K d Ir] 
(Vide The Chairman’s Speech 21/3/34) r thre 

Under the Distinctive System the premiums are so moder- for 
ate that, at early and middle ages, the annual sum charged Complete facilities at all offices for the toc 

elsewhere for a Whole Life Assurance of £1,000, with saan Oe OR Mg overseas st 
profits, will here secure from the first as much as £1,300 mer thel 
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Effect of Speculation Upon the 
Investment Markets 


Ir has often been said in these columns, and, indeed, 
throughout the Press, that the prime factor responsible 
for the recent prolonged rise in high-class investment 
stocks has been the cheapness of money. The public, 
therefore, seeing that the cheapness of money is as 
ronounced as ever, may be somewhat puzzled to note 
the severity of the reaction in high-class investment 
stocks during the past few weeks. At the beginning 
of the year it was all sunshine in the investment markets 
and 24 per cent. Consols, for example, rose at one 
time to 943, whereas I showed last week that the price 
had fallen back to 892, and there has since been a further 
decline to about 884, and some other Government stocks 
have fallen to a less extent. 

Not only, however, has money remained cheap, but 
so far-as may be judged there are no signs of any material 
rise in rates. To what, then, must be attributed the 
continued dullness in the investment markets? In the 
main, I think the answer will be found in the one word 
“speculation ” and speculation has, itself, been stimulated 
by the cheapness of money. 


PuRCHASES ON BorrowED MONEY. 


In the first place, let us see how the cheapness of 
money has stimulated speculation in gilt-edged securities. 
It is easy to see how it has stimulated investment buying 
because by reason of the abnormally low rates of interest 
on deposits the investor has been positively forced into 
securities and has been compelled to accept meagre 
rates of interest owing to the extent of the demand, 
But if the purchases of gilt-edged securities had been 
limited entirely to genuine investment buyimg we should 
not have seen the severe fall which has taken place 
during the last few weeks. Cheapness of money, how- 
ever, has not only meant low rates on banking deposits, 
but also very low rates for loans made for the purpose 
of “ carrying ” gilt-edged securities. Thus, for example, 
the speculator some months ago, anticipating that 
pilt-edged securities would rise further, has. probably 
been able to borrow from the banks for the purpose of 
acquiring stocks, at a charge lower than the interest 
actually payable on the stocks, having all the time the 
prospect of a further profit in the shape of a rise in prices. 


Tne “ Strac.” 


Yet another form of speculation, however, has also 
exerted its influence upon trustee securities. For a 
prolonged period new flotations of high-class investment 
stocks have been so successful and premiums have been 
so regularly established on the scrips of the new loans 
that the class of speculator known as the premium 
hunter has increased greatly. These premium hunters, or 
“stags? as they are sometimes called, apply for new 
issues for a much larger amount than they can possibly 
take up, relying upon being able to sell out at a premium 
before the instalments have to be paid up. All goes 
well for a time, but when, as happened a few weeks 
ago, there was a smaller response than expected to some 
large issues of capital, the premium hunter took fright 
and large amounts of stock were left in the hands of the 
underwriters. In these two directions, therefore, we 
can see that cheap money stimulated speculation and 
that speculation, in its turn, was the cause of weakness 
in the investment markets. 


SPECULATION IN COMMODITIES. 


It is not merely, however, in Stock Exchange securities 
that speculation has been active in recent months. 
The early weeks of this year revealed the existence 
of considerable speculation in the commodity markets 
and quite a shock to confidence was given, first, 
by the failure of a large company in the grain trade, 


(Continued on page 370.) 





COMPANY MEETING 





GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY 


WELCOME RECOVERY OF REVENUE 








SIR ROBERT HORNE ON THE OUTLOOK 





THE annual general meeting of the Great Western Railway Co,, 
was held on Wednesday at Paddington Station, London, W. 

The Rt. Hon. Sir Robert Horne, G.B.E., K.C., M.P. (the chairman), 
in the course of his speech, said: On the 3lst day of August, 1835, 
the Great Western Railway Co. was incorporated. This great 
organisation, of which those assembled here today are the modern 
representatives, is therefore within six months of completing a 
public service extending over the most remarkable century of human 
progress known to history. During this epoch the company has 
experienced periods of vicissitude as well as of good fortune: of 
acute anxicty as well as serene confidence: of exasperating failure 
as well as encouraging success: but through all those times, good 
and ill, the reputation of the railway has stood high in popular 
favour and we are today the heirs of a system which absorbs our 
interest and commands our loyalty. 

The time has not yet come to give an adequate narrative of the 
chief episodes in our dramatic history. That, I am sure, will be 
done when we reach the appropriate point of time. Today we are 
concerned only to review our fortunes during the last twelve months 
and to estimate, as best we may, the prospects of the immediate 
future. I shall assume that you have read the Report, which has 
been in your hands for some days, and that I need not recapitulate 
all the items of interest contained in it. I shall rather confine 
myself, with your permission, to some of the salient features of our 
experiences in 1934, and to the developments in railway practice to 
which we may look forward in the year upon which we have entered. 

There has been a welcome reeovery in practically all sources of 
Revenue and Receipts were up by £856,726, as compared with 
the previous year. This increase reflects a general improvement in 
trade and spending power, but it was offset to the extent of £340,638 
—or 40 per cent.—by an increase in expenditure. This low ratio of 
expenditure to receipts is, however, very satisfactory, and indicates 
that we are now reaping the benefit of the sums which we have 
disbursed during the past few years in improving our facilities for 
the handling of traffic. 

THe YeAR’s RESULT. 

With the £40,679 which was brought forward, the total net revenue 
is brought up to £6,325,626. This is sufficient to enable the dividend 
on the Ordinary Stock for the whole year to be made up to 3 per 
cent., after providing for interest and dividends on the prior charge 
stocks, and leaves £43,226 to be carried forward to the next year’s 
account. 

The number of passengers carried by us in 1934, exclusive of 
season ticket holders, showed an increase of over 2} millions, and 
the introduction of third class return tickets at 1d. per mile through- 
out the whole year was no doubt the factor mainly responsible 
for this increase. Our gross receipts from passengers improved to 
the extent of £90,000, but we had to run over 1 million more train 
miles to secure this additional revenue, and I am afraid the cost 
of this increased running and other incidental expenses fully offset 
the increase in the gross receipts and that a much more substantial 
augmentation in the number of passengers is necessary before 
we obtain any material benefit. 

The freight traffic which was conveyed over the system in 1934 
amounted to 64} million tons, an increase of 3 million tons over 
the previous year. Although the improvement was gratifying; 
the tonnage was still about 17 million tons below the level of 1929, 
of which coal traffic accounts for about 12} million tons, and heavy. 
mineral traffic for about 3 million tons. The considerable improve- 
ment which has taken place in the iron and steel industry is the 
most cheering incident so far as our heavy mineral traffic is concerned. 


THE CURRENT YEAR. 

And now what are our prospects in the year on which we have 
just entered ? The first returns of our Traffics in some weeks of 
January and February are somewhat disappointing: which warns 
us that we must not expect a continuous rise in our. receipts, in 
every week over the corresponding period of last year. We shall 
undoubtedly have fluctuations. But, although we must be cautious 
in our estimates and guard ourselves against undue expectations, 
there are certain factors which should have hopeful influences on 
our prospects. 

Britain’s internal trade has made a notable advance in recené 
times. Industrial output increased in 1934 by 12 per cent. over 
1933, and in the manufacturing industries alone it reached the: 
highest figure ever recorded, being 14 per cent. greater than in 
1929. Although our exports showed a substantial increase over 
the year, most of the increased output was absorbed within our 
own country. Can our internal market continue to expand, or 
has it reached saturation point ? I am of opinion that there is 
still considerable room for expansion, and, provided that we remain 
calm and steadfast and do not give way to silly panics, the finascial 
position is so sound and there is so much work to be done in this 
country,’ that it should be some time before we have reached the 
limit of our immediate development. If this be so, there should 
be increased traffies for the Railways. Altogether, rightly or 
wrongly, I am inclined to confront 1935 with rising hope and 
increasing confidence. 

The report and accounts were approved and adopted. 
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‘As one of the 


oldest ‘Coasters 
now in West Africa’ 




















‘.. 1 WOULD LIKE TO 
ADD MY TRIBUTE TO 
THE EVER-RELIABLE 
QUALITIES OF BARNEYS’ 


*© As one of the oldest * Coasters’ now in 
West Africa, I would like to add my 
“tribute to the ever-reliable qualities of 
** Barneys. Never too dry, even in 
“blazing sunshine! Never too damp 
even when the rain is pelting down ! 
© And so mild on the palate that one’s 
“ enjoyment of both labour and recreation 
‘is trebled. It is sheer joy to lean back 
“and give way to the mood of the 
“moment when Barneys fills the bowl.” 
(The original letter can 

be inspected) 





We have received many wonderful letters from Barneys 
smokers, but never one which gave us a greater thrill than 
this testimony from West Africa. Out of sheer friendly 
appreciation the writer has given us a word-picture of Barneys 
and the men who smoke it which could not be excelled for 
happy turn of phrase or obvious sincerity. 


There is little need fur us to say more about Barneys . . . just 
read his letter. What cou/d we add to that? And remember, 
we have been getting letters like it for twenty years: from 
Africa and Asia, from the New World and the Antipodes ; from 
all the places which demand and appreciate Tobacco that 7s good. 


Barneys 


“READY-FILLS’ ENSURE PERFECT PIPE-FILLING 










All Barneys Barneys 
Tobaccos are sold (medium) 

in the handy P 
“Ready-Fill” Saece 
pipe-charges as (mild) 
well as in the : 
original packings. Punchbowle 
Using ** Ready. (full) 
Fills’ you get a I 
perfectcharge ae 


every time, and a 
cleani, cool, sweet 
smoke right to 
the very end of 
each pipeful. 


Tins; 1/2 oz. 
“READY-FILLs” 


in Cartons 
of 12: 1/2. 


BARNEYS EMPIRE ‘THE BEST EMPIRE YET’ 


In t oz. “LEADS” and 2 oz. & 4 oz. “‘ EverFresh ” 
Tins: 1o$d.oz. “Ready-Fills” in Cartons of 12: 103d. 


(203, Made by John Sinclair Ltd., Newcastle-on-Tyne. ® 
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and, secondly, by the disclosure of large losses arising oy 
of the gamble in pepper. Now, whenever financial losge, 
are known to have been sustained, even though they 
may not have arisen out of dealings in Stock Exchang 
securities, the effect is to weaken securities, and esper 
ally the better class, on the idea that financial difficulties 
in this or that direction may necessitate some force 
selling of securities. Even at the present time’ 4 
good deal of anxicty is felt with regard to the heayy 
fall in the price of tin, and while apprehensions jy 
that direction may not be justified, they account in some 
measure for the present unsettled state of markets anq 


the continued liquidation of Consols and _ kindred 
securities. Nor must the speculation in gold and 


exchanges be left out of consideration because it reflects 
the uncertainty which is felt with regard to the future 
value of currencies. 


Witt TuerRE BE AN Earty RAttry ? 


Having, however, tried to show the extent to which 
speculative activities may interfere with such respectable 
markets as those for Government stocks, I shall 
naturally be asked how long these speculative influences 
are likely to affect the market for gilt-edged stocks 
and prevent a recovery in prices. To that question 
I am afraid no ready answer can be given with regard toa 
definite date, but there are certain circumstances which 
suggest, on the one hand, that recovery may not be 
immediate, but, on the other hand, that it is unlikely to 
be indefinitely postponed. In the first -place, when 
anxieties have once been aroused, as they have been 
during the past few weeks, some little time usually elapses 
before there is a return of confidence sufficient to allow 
the prime factor of cheap money to exert its potent 
influence. In the second place, it must be remembered 
that we are now within a few weeks of the Budget, and 
whereas some months ago there had been rather hopeful 
expectations that Budget Day might synchronize with 
some further reduction in taxation, these hopes have been 
modified, if they have not actually disappeared, as a result 
of the considerable rise in expenditure. It must. also 
be remembered that during the next few weeks the tax 
revenue will flow in very freely and the investor will be 
feeling the strain. It would not be surprising, therefore, if 
some few wecks were to elapse before the market gets into 
its stride again, though I scarcely think there is any 
cause for anxiety on the part of those who purchased at 
higher prices than those now ruling, as the cheapness of 
money must work in favour of a recovery in prices. 

Mr. Keynes” Views. 

At the same time, I would draw attention to the 
very shrewd observations made upon the prospect for 
gilt-edged stocks by Mr. J. M. Keynes, at the recent 
annual meeting of the National Mutual Life Assurance 
Society. That economist still holds to the view that over a 
long period interest rates will tend to a lower level, but 
apparently he considers that the pace has been forced a 
little too rapidly by the apparent desire of the Treasury to 
get out long-dated loans on terms giving a meagre yield 
to the investor. Taking into consideration what may 
be termed the psychological aspect of the problem, 
Mr. Keynes expressed the opinion in his speech that 
this policy might well cause the investor to feel that 
the Treasury, doubting the very long continuance 
of cheap money, was eager to secure the investors’ 
money for as long a period as possible. Therefore, 
Mr. Keynes suggests that the Treasury might be well 
advised in giving practical evidence of their expectation 
of a decline of interest in the near future. On this 
point Mr. Keynes said : 

** Advice is often offered them on the lines that the present 
is a golden opportunity for trapping the investor, so to speak, 
into lending to them for an indefinite period on terms which he 
will subsequently regret. This advice seems to be based, like most 
advice, on the extremely improbable assumption that the future 
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will resemble the past. But in any case it is bad advice. For the 
major purpose of the Treasury should be to establish stable con- 
ditions with a gradually declining rate over a long period of years 
ahead, a necessary condition of which is the creation of a reasonable 
expectation that this is, in fact, the probable course of events. 
To act along these lines will not only increase confidence but is 
likely to be profitable to the Treasury and to the taxpayer. I would 
urge, therefore, that, in future funding or refunding schemes, 
securities be offered having fixed terms of redemption well spread 
over dates from five to twenty-five years hence. Local loans are 
particularly well suited to this treatment sinve the bulk of the 
money advanced by the Fund will be repaid to it at dates already 
fixed within this period. This policy has everything to recommend 
it. The Treasury will borrow more cheaply ; they will help the 

sychology of the market by themselves showing confidence in 
the maintenance of low rates of interest, and they will improve the 
structure and stability of the banking system by supplying a type 
of security suitable to institutions which are themselves borrowing 
the bulk of their funds on short terms. The present position, in which 
the greater part of the available supply of Government securities 
js in the form either of three-month Treasury Bills or of securities 
having no fixed date of redemption within the next fifty years, 
is technically very defective. 

“IT would emphasize the fact that there is no reliable way of 
establishing a low long-term rate of interest except by fostering 
a reasonable expectation that the rate of interest will continue low: 
in the future, and by offering fixed dates of redemption to those who, 
rightly or wrongly, remain doubtful. But if the Treasury themselves 
pursue a policy which implies a belief that the current rates of 
interest are abnormally low, they cannot expect institutions and the 
public to feel that degree of confidence which is essential to further 
progress.” . 

There is a good deal of shrewd common sense in these 
remarks of Mr. Keynes, and, as a matter of fact, the 
market and the investor have in a measure acted along 
those lines for some little time past by putting a specially 
high price on those Government securities where there 
is a redemption at a fixed period not too far ahead. 
Nevertheless, and assuming that the Treasury were to 
act along the lines suggested by Mr. Keynes, there is 
little doubt that the shorter dated maturities would 
command a price giving a low interest yield to the 
investor, Artucr W. Kippy. 


Financial Notes 


FurtTuer LiQuiDATION. 
Wirt the exception of Gold Mining Shares, which have risen 
in sympathy with the further advance in the price of the metal, 
the Stock Markets during the past week have suffered from 
further liquidating sales. British Government and kindred 
securities have been almost consistently dull throughout the 
week, but the set-back has also spread to other markets, 
including Home Industrial Shares. English Railway Stocks 
have moved uncertainly. The dividends were satisfactory but 
the weekly traffies are leaving a good deal to be desired. 
* * * 1 
TRADE WITH THE EMPIRE. 

Not the least satisfactory feature of the latest Board of 
Trade figures showing the direction of our trade during 1934 is 
the slight increase in the proportion of Empire trade as com- 
pared with our total trade. Thus as regards Imports, the 
proportion of all our Imports from Oversea Dominions to 
the total of oversea trade was over 37 per cent. as compared 
with 26.9 per cent. a year ago, while our Exports to these 
Dominions in proportion to our total oversea trade were 
46.8 per cent. compared with 44.4 per cent. a year ago. These 
Empire figures plainly reveal the effects of improving pro- 
sperity in our Oversea Dominions as reflected in their increased 
purchasing power. 

* * 1 
HALiFax BUILDING SOCIETY. 


The latest report of the Halifax Building Society shows that 
by an increase during last year of £10,154,922 the Society’s 
assets easily passed the £100,000,000 mark. The share and 
deposit funds now stand at £98,794,000, being an increase of 
£9,654,977, in spite of restrictions placed upon new invest- 
ments. The amount owing to the Society on mortgages 
increased by £8,491,555 and now stands at £78,099,086. Of 
the 198,922 borrowers on the books 155,059 are small home- 
buyers owing an average sum of £392 each. The Society's 
liquid assets, consisting of trustee investments and cash, 
amount to £23,898,257. In addition to interest the directors 
recommend a bonus of 10s. per cent. to paid-up shareholders 
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Industries 
Fixed: Trust 


An investment of £20, or upwards, divided between 
the Ist and 2nd Portfolios of the Trust secures a 
definite interest in fifty selected British companies 
and returns quarterly dividends. Sub-units may be 
bought and sold any time through any Bank or 
Stockbroker or through the Managers. A booklet 
giving full information may be obtained from any 
of these sources. The present yield, per cent., is 


£4.16.2 * 


FIRST PORTFOLIO 
AMALGAMATED PRESS LTD. 
ASSOCIATED PORTLAND CEMENT MANUFACTURERS LTD. 
AUSTIN MOTOR CO. LTD. 
BRITISH MATCH CORPORATION LTD. 
CALLENDERS CABLE AND CONSTRUCTION LTD. 
CITY OF LONDON REAL PROPERTY CO. LTD. 
COMMERCIAL UNION ASSURANCE CO. LTD. 
COUNTY OF LONDON ELECTRICAL SUPPLY CO. 
COURTAULDS LTD. 
DAILY MAIL TRUST LTD. 
GOVERNMENT GOLD MINING AREAS LTD. 
IMPERIAL TOBACCO COMPANY OF G.B. & I. 
INTERNATIONAL TEA CO.’S STORES LTD. 
LEVER BROS. LTD. 
LEWIS’S INVESTMENT TRUST LTD. 
LONDON BRICK CO. & FORDERS LTD. 
LONDON MIDLAND AND SCOTTISH RAILWAY CO, 
LYONS, J., & COMPANY LTD. 
MARKS &- SPENCER, LTD. 
PROVINCIAL CINEMATOGRAPH THEATRES LTD. 
ROLLS ROYCE LTD. 
SHELL TRANSPORT AND TRADING CO., LTD. 
SPILLERS LTD. 
UNITED DAIRIES LTD. 
WALL PAPER MANUFACTURERS LTD. 


SECOND PORTFOLIO 
APEX (TRINIDAD) OILFIELDS LTD. 
w. & T. AVERY LTD. 
JOHN BARKER & COMPANY LTD. 
BOLSOVER COLLIERY COMPANY LTD. 
BRITISH ELECTRIC TRACTION COMPANY LTD. 
BRITISH PORTLAND CEMENT MANUFACTURERS LTD. 
CALCUTTA ELECTRIC SUPPLY CORPORATION LTD. 
CARRERAS LTD. 
CEREBOS LTD. 
J. & P. COATS LTD. 
COVENT GARDEN PROPERTIES COMPANY LTD. 
DISTILLERS COMPANY LTD. 
ENO PROPRIETARIES LTD. 
EVER-READY COMPANY (GREAT BRITAIN) LTD. 
GAUMONT-BRITISH PICTURE CORPORATION LTD. 
GEDULD PROPRIETARY MINES LTD. 
IND, COOPE & ALLSOPP LTD. 
JOHANNESBURG CONSOLIDATED INVESTMENT CO. LTD. 
JOSEPH LUCAS LTD. 
MANBRE & GARTON LTD. 
PATONS & BALDWINS LTD. 
PHG:NIX ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
SELFRIDGE & COMPANY LTD. 
UNITED STEEL COMPANIES LTD. 
WIGGINS, TEAPE & CO. (1919) LTD. 


ie The above estimated yield is based on dividends actually paid in 


respect of the last accounting year of the various Companies, 
together with the proceeds of certain bonuses, distributable under 
the terms of the Trust Deed, which the managers regard as 
normally recurring. The actual distribution to certificate holders 
of the 1st Portfolio for the first half-year (to 31st August, 1934), 
comprising dividends and all monies received in respect of bonuses 
and rights was at the rate of 48.8 .8 per cent., gross yield, per 
annum on the initial price of the sub-units. 


TRUSTEES : MIDLAND BANK EXECUTOR & TRUSTEE CO. LTD. 
MANAGERS: ALLIED INVESTORS FIXED TRUSTS LIMITED 
165 MOORGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. ta National 1637 
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COMPANY MEETING 


SELFRIDGE AND COMPANY 
PROGRESSIVELY FAVOURABLE FIGURES 
THE twenty-seventh annual ordinary general meeting of Selfridge 
and Co., Ltd., was held on February 26th at the company’s store, 
Oxford Street, London, W. 

Mr. H. Gordon Selfridge (chairman and managing director) said 
that the results of the Selfridge group of businesses controlled by 
Selfridge and Co. showed a happy increase for each of the past 
three years, the totals being £734,000 to January 3lst, 1935, 
£704,000 to the same date of 1934, and £673,000 to January 
$list, 1933. Those progressively favourable figures were 
duplicated in the balance-sheet of Selfridge and Co., Ltd. 
The returns of Selfridge and Co. had been higher both in the 
first half and in the second than a year ago, but the six weeks before 
Christmas had been so unseasonable in weather that they -had been 
adversely affected. Of course, their business in purely Christmas 
merchandise had been greater than ever, but they had dropped in 
winter wearing apparel and heavy goods, a result which they 
believed to be universal throughout these Islands. Had the weather 
been kinder, he was of the opinion that their net figures at Selfridges 
would have touched the £400,000 point, but even as it was, 29 of 
their selling departments had put to their year’s credit the highest 
figures they had ever shown. The number of transactions showed 
an increase and the number of times stock turned was higher, 

Their net profit was £375,139, and it was proposed to pay 5 per 
cent. on the Ordinary shares for the year against 3 per cent. last 
year, and to carry forward £90,100 against £85,035 the year before. 
That showed the financial condition of the business, but the actual 
position, as judged by the critical mercharit who studied more than 
only the cold figures, discovered a continually increasing potential 
strength which was reflected in the delightful atmosphere of happy 
goodwill which was so evident to everyone—a goodwill on the part 
of the buying public and the staff. For that spirit of fine service 
shown in every division and department of the Houge their great 
staff was largely responsible. They were very proud of the won- 
derful loyalty and the charming co-operative willingness of each to 
work with and in company with the others. The whole world had, 
during the past five or six years, been struggling in an atmosphere 
of depression, but intelligent and energetic effort had helped and 
was helping to brush away the difficultics. England’s reports of the 
great stores for 1934 indicated thus far pretty fully their steady 
progress towards what ho might refer to as normality. They 
Jooked forward to the year 1935 with excellent expectations. Great 
Britain was gradually and, he believed, surely climbing out of the 
valley of unhappy depression. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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Financial Notes 
(Continued from page 371.) 


Class 1, and of £1 per cent. to monthly subscription invest; 
shareholders, making 4 per cent. and 4} per cent. respectively, 


* * * * 
A CENTENARY BOoNvs. 


The directors of the Bank of Australasia are marking the 
occasion of the centenary of that Institution by declaring g 
bonus of 2 per cent. to the proprietors from a special fund 
which has been accumulated over several years, while the staff 
have been granted a bonus of 7} per cent. As regards the 
ordinary dividend, profits have enabled a distribution of 7} 
cent. less tax for the year, with £178,690 carried forward. A 
transfer has been made to contingencies account from which 
provision for bad and doubtful debts has been made. The 
Reserve Fund remains at £2,475,000 and the Currency Reserve 
at £2,000,000. 

* * * * 


SELFRIDGE MEETING. 


I have already referred in these columns to the increase in 
profits shown in the annual report of Selfridge and (Co, 
Limited, and at the recent annual meeting Mr. Gordon 
Selfridge stated that the number of transactions during the 
year showed an increase, while the number of times stock 
turned was higher. ‘The Chairman also added that twenty- 
nine of the Company’s selling departments put to their year’s 
credit the highest figures that they had ever shown. A not 
uninteresting point touched upon by Mr. Selfridge in the 
course of his speech was the effect of the growth in the Store’s 
business upon the smaller but doubtless equally deserving 
houses and firms. Concerning this matter, Mr. Selfridge said : 
** As the great stores become larger and as their annual returns 
become greater their smaller neighbours and competitors, if 
capable, experienced and temperamentally equipped, seem 


to gain by their nearness to the big stores, and they do not 


hesitate to show their realization of this fact. A striking 
demonstration occurred last March when, during the birthday 
week of this House, 1,500 or 2,000 of our neighbouring shop- 
keepers gave to us the delightful courtesy of a great banquet 
to show their friendliness and good will.” 


* * * * 


PEARL ASSURANCE. 


The accounts of the Pearl Assurance Company for last year 
make an excellent showing. Out of the Industrial Branch 
surplus of £1,829,000, £603,319 goes to  policy-holders, 
£100,000 to investments reserve fund, £73,969 to staff pension 


fund, and £400,000 to profit and loss, leaving £651,278 to be 


carried forward. From the Ordinary Branch surplus of 
£1,462,904 the sum of £779,523 goes to participating policy- 
holders, £100,000 to Investments Reserve, £26,031 to Staff 
Pension Fund, and £194,883 to Profit and Loss, carrying 
forward £362,458. The dividend on the Ordinary share 
capital of £1,200,000 is £600,000 or 50 per cent. The total 
premium income for the year was £14,225,171, of which 
£5,010,596 was in the Ordinary Branch and £7,903,471 in the 
Industrial Branch. These figures ‘compare with £5,019,231 
and £7,442,922 respectively in 1933. 
AS. 











PREPARING FOR THE 
WORK OF THE WORLD 


Parents should read or present to 
their children that successful book, 


ON LEAVING 
SCHOOL 


VISCOUNT 
WAKEFIELD 


1 6" EDITION. 


3/6 net of all booksellers. 
HODDER & STOUGHTON. 
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INFERIORITY 
COMPLEX 
eradicated 


‘An Inferiority Complex is a disturbance in the Subconscious Mind 
which manifests itself in self-consciousness and lack of confidence— 
in nervous mannerisms, worry and timidity, lack of enterprise, in 
weakness of will and indecision. Its origin lies in experiences and 
influences during your personality-development which may be 
entirely forgotten, but their effects remain in the form of a “ dis- 
turbance centre” in Subconsciousness which sends out powerful 
negative impulses. ' 

You cannot control these impulses—to fight them by direct effort 
increases their strength—but you can remove them altogether and 
build up in their place a new personality with powerful positive 
impulses, generating forces within yourself which will help instead 
of hinder, which will carry you forward towards a_ happier, 
healthier, fuller, more successful life. 

This you can now do—yourself—simply and inexpensively, 
by your own efforts, in the privacy of your own home. 

You have only one life to live. Let the past go! Begin life again 
with the glorious promise of happy expression of the power that lies 
within your personality self-reconstructed into one strong harmonious 
unity. 

Millions pass through life in tragic ignorance of their unused 
capacity for achievement. Do not be misled by the belief that you 
have a certain fixed kind of temperament. Cease to resign yourself 
to patient endurance of circumstances. Shape your own fortunes, 
bring out your latent abilities, increase your personal value, measured 
both in money and influence. 

Write or send coupon for FREE Book “I Can... and I Will.” 


THE BRITISH INSTITUTE OF 
PRACTICAL PSYCHOLOGY, LTD. 


-———1 (B.R.3) LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C.4 
Please send me FREE BOOK “I CAN... AND I WILL.” 





"(BLOCK LETTERS) 
Addr Pai sicdtendavisieentseskunscdukakadeclestesedddecaavsssiokcuusdns ban ciedetweununaions 


All correspondence is confidential. 











“The Old Equitable was founded 


“in 1762 and has taught 
“life assurance to the world.” 


It has no shareholders, pays no 
commission, and thus provides 
unusual benefits for its members. 
It transacts any class of life 
assurance or annuity business. 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 








THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 

Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office, Temporary Address: Norway House, Cockspur Street, 
London, S.W. 1. 


Paid up Capital ... £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve oa nel pam ‘on aa £2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 


Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 























PEARL 


| ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 


HIGH HOLBORN, 


SUMMARY OF THE SEVENTY-FIRST ANNUAL REPORT FOR THE YEAR ENDING 31st DECEMBER, 1934. 


LONDON, 


w.c.1. 





LIFE BRANCHES. 


INCOME. 





LIFE BRANCHES, 


CLAIMS. 





FIRE 


amounted to ee 


INCREASE IN FUNDS 


FUNDS. 


ORDINARY BRANCH. 


BONUS. 


INDUSTRIAL BRANCH. 


set aside amounting to 





Premium Income 


FIRE AND ACCIDENT BRANCHES. 


outstanding numbered 351,817 and amounted with Bonuses to 


AND ACCIDENT BRANCHES, 


TOTAL CLAIMS PAID £92,415,403 


TCTAL FUNDS £83,644,856 


on Pearl Policies entitled to participate in full prefits at the rate of 


£12,914,066 | 
Premium Income £1,153,723 | 
TOTAL INCOME £17,635,860 
' 
The Life Claims and Matured Endowments paid and 
ves £6,875,311 
Claims paid and_ outstanding 
aaa £537,424 
£4,974,851 
A simple Reversionary Bonus has been ie £2-0-0 
To provide Reversionary Bonuses on Policies, a 
£603,319 


with certain exceptions, effected before Ist January, 1°28, a sum has been 


GEORGE TILLEY, 


Chairman. 
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March ay ge The Spectator” Crossword No. 127 
THE Y ZENO 
(A prize of one guinea will be given to the sender of the first correct solution Of this 
crossword puzzle to be opened. Envelopes should be marked ‘* Crossword Puzzle,” i 
should be received not later than first post on Tuesday. No envelopes will bs om 
} before noon on Tuesday. Solutions should be on the form appearing below. 4'he 
: of the winner will be published in our next issue.| mm 
Edited by LORD GORELL. an 2 3 4 5 6 
GALLIPOLI: TWENTY YEARS AFTER E. Thornton Cook 7 
THE UNFINISHED ‘‘ CORROBOREE ” Robert M. Macdonald 
INKY” Wooing: cATAPTERS XIX—END Joh pres vn 
THe SONG OF THE OLD GREEN ROAD “Muriel Holman 8 9 10 1 12 13 
VALEDICTION: A STORY Peter Norman 
FRONT HALLS G. M. N. Ramsay a! 
ON A CANADIAN RIVER Thurston Topham 14 15 ew 
THE BARWICK STONE: A STORY Winifred F. Peck 
AT OSSIAN’S GRAVE—GLEN ANN M. E. Morton 
| CHEETAH Mary Gillett 
THE MAN WHO MOVED THE MOUNTAINS: A STORY 16 17 Poa 
G. M. T. Parsons 
ROYALTY AND A GOVERNESS B. Dew Roberts 
natn aes, treo mci Bite 
MR. TEETLE: A STORY eo he i 18 19 20 21 {22 | 23 
THE SPA NISi MAIN TO-DAY: IIT._FLOOD Rawdon Hoare 
NIGHTFALL, nytt COLUMBIA: A POEM Grace Jackson 
THE RUNNING BROOKS 24 | 25 26 7 
LITERARY COMPETITION | 
—— JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle St., W.1.——— 
27 | | 28 [29 | 30 
THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. ||" at be Pid 
March, 1935 CONTENTS : 3/6 | P | BS uw | | ” 
e Rig’ on. Sir , G.C.B., G.B.E., M.P. 
SOME PERSONAL IMP RESSIONS OF MANCHURIA a ACROSS . . DOWN : 
rane eetat one ee atc atantatatets reds o-. 258. 1. ‘Whenas in silks my Julia goes 1. This requires an_ intricats 
, y ) ) y ° 
OVERCROWDING: A BAD BILL Then, sgt methinks, how Pe i, 
By LORD BALFOUR OF BURLEIGH sweetly flows 2. I meant Ina (anag.). — 
An A SA AR CL ee. " ELIZABETH WISKEMANN That. . . oi her clothes.” 3 rev. Heroine of La Boheme. 
HOL Y} Thi 7 i 5 “ i 
By Professor ERNEST BARKER, Litt.D., LL.D. 8. Tnis A ea out with the 4, » — to , this one 
INDIAN STATES AND THE CONSTITUTION BILL aSplcisia. Daas 25 oney + 
C.S.1., C.! 14. It is fitting that an endless 5. Flourish at the end of 


By Sir eo BANERJI 
JAPAN’S DOMESTIC CRISIS y A 
if HE C ois OF By ACY AND its gag 


NTERPRE By Dr. ELO CRESP!I 
AS OTHERS SAW vs, ‘764 By CLARE WILLIAMS 
THE PROBLEM OF THE STARLING By B. R. PERRY 
INTERNAL PROTECT By ALFRED BEESLY 


WHERE DANUBE AND “BL ACK SEA MEET 


By Captain T. F. POWELL 
THE PROPAGANDA OF CULTURE: A_N: ATION AL SERVICE 
y Dr. ALMA ST. WITTLIN 


saaaiabaner ARY SUPPLEMENT AND REVIEWS OF BOOKS 
Publishing Office: 19 Cursitor Street, London, E.C.4 




















ROUND TABLE 


A Quarterly Review of the Politics of the 
British Commonwealth. 

LEADING CONTENTS FOR MARCH: 

THE COMMONWEALTH AND THE WORLD. 

THE ECONOMIC ILLUSION. 

ULSTER AND THE IRISH PROBLEM, 

THE GOTANI SHOW. 

GERMANY AND EUROPE, 

AFTER THE INDIA REPORT. 

THE SOUTH AFRICAN vod pada 

NEW DEAL OR OLD MAHOG 

THE WORKING OF FEDERALISM” IN AUSTRALIA. 

Also Articles from Great Britain, Irish Free State, Canada, 

Australia, South Africa and New Zealand. 


Price 5s. per copy, or 20s. per annum. United States and 
Canada $1 per copy, or $4 p.a. India Rs.15 p.a. Post free. 











To be obtained through all Booksellers, Railway Bookstalls, and at 
MACMILLAN & CO. LTD. LONDON. W.C. 2 














Treacherous Weather.. 





The throat is the gateway for germs and infection when 
“rasped” or raw in damp, cold weather. 

Keep it clear and moist with an “ Allenburys ” Pastille. Suck 
it slowly and note how the pure glycerine and blackcurrant 
juice melt away the strain. Try a handy size = to-day— 
From all chemists in 2 oz. and 4 oz. tins, 8d. and 1/3. 


llenburys 


\ ic: PASTILLES 





with 








movement. 

6. Well-known in Oxford. 

Trev. Away behind in nautical 
matters. 

With the last of her in the 
tomb, one makes certain 
of the finish. 

Rain-coil (anag.). 


barrier be placed around 
a blackguard. 

15. When broken figuratively a 
beginning is made. 

16 rev. Naught will change an 9. 
Apostle. 

17. What else you should write. 

18. I’m arter the beginning of 10. 


the race. 11. Throw a meshed fabric. 
19. Nothing will do. 12. Edge of cloth so woven that 
20. In ten. it cannot unravel. 


21. Good conveyances ? 13. Found in four. 
24. You will need a bib for this 22. Herbs of the sea. 
drink. 23. Will be found wanting. 


26. Zeal has shifted between 25. 
the articles. 
27 rev. In_ short, 
when doubled needs a 
finishing off. 
29. What the henpecked hus- 
band is. 
31. Geminated consonant. 
32. Amusingly simple thing to 
a Frenchman. 
34. A venomous snake is the 
comparative of this ? 
35. Lean to one side. 
36. ‘* To hear each other’s whis- 
per’d speech ; 
Eating the. . .day by day.” 
—Tennyson. 
37 rev. The same as always. 
SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


The winner of Crossword No. 126 is The Rev. 
MaeGregor, Manse of Glenapp, Girvan, Ayrshire. 


No doubt Bardolph sported 
many a one. 

a company 28. Commander of an order. 

30 rev. 34, 

33. In 9. 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD NO. 126 


Ewen M. 














This smiling, happy boy is one of 1,100 poor boys and girls 
who are being cared for by 


SHAFTESBURY HOMES 


‘“‘ARETHUSA ” 
TRAINING SHIP 


This boy costs the Society £36 a 
year to maintain. Will you send a 
donation to keep him for a week, 
a month, or a year? 





The children are being trained to 
become good and useful citizens. 


H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.C. 


PRESIDENT: 
164 SHAFTESBURY AVE., LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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TOWN s COUNTRY 
[ 


Houses and Properties 
For Sale or To Let 


“A. T. UNDERWOOD, | 


The most Central Office for 
SURREY & SUSSEX 
PROPERTIES OF ALL TYPES 
Estate Offices, Three Bridges, Sussex. 
(Phone: Crawley 323.) 
Please qnote 7 he Spectator. 


SEVENOAKS, OXTED & 
REIGATE 


Sevenoaks os Outed 240; 





1/6 per line | 














Reigate 938.) 


(Telephone : 
IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO. 


For Properties of every description in 
KENT, SURREY & SUSSEX 


eae . 
LD HAMPSTEAD.— Unfurnished self-contained flats, 
one with 5 really charming rooms, 3 large, 2 smaller. 
Constant hot water, central heating, garden, Garage, 








£285 p.a. Another with 3 lovely large rooms, £175 p.a. 
All modern fittings. 
‘phone : Hampstead 2475, or write Box 368, 
Whiteleys, W.2. 
’Phone (Estate Office only), Ken. 1490. 








ee SALE PRIVATE L Y or AUCTION MARCH 12th. 


CHESTER SQUARE, S.W.1 


ype labour-saving HOUSE, sunny side of 


square ; recently modernized ; h. and c. water in 
% bedrooms ; parquet tlooring ; central heating ; 7 bed, 2 
bath, 3 reception, model domestic offices. Lease 47 years ; 


moderate ground rent. 
Auctioneers : 
HARRODS, LTD., 62-64 Brompton Road, S.W. 1. 
FOR SALE PRIVATELY or AUCTION MARCH Sth. 


11, DRAYCOTT PLACE, S.W. 


rr E to Sloane Square Station. Seven bed, 3 baths, 





4 reception, kitchen, &c.; garden. 
Low price for 50 years’ lease. 
Auctioneers : 


HARRODS, LTD., 62-64 Brompton Road, S.W. 1. 
COUNTRY HOUSE IN TOWN. 
ST. JOHN’S WOOD 
TTRACTIVE detached RESIDENCE, standing in 
{i sits own grounds; lovely garden, tennis court. 
Eight bed, 4 baths, 3 reception, ground-floor 
kitchen and offices; detached garage (2), servants’ 
cottage with 6 rooms, bath, &c. 


TO BE LET ON LEASE 


| 
| 























MANOR FIELDS* 
PUTNEY HEATH 





Amidst 


London. 


are still in construction. 





| Builder Owners: 
Telephone : 








HARRODS, LTD., 62-64 Brompton Road, S.W. 1. 





THE MOST BEAUTIFUL FLAT 
DEVELOPMENT IN LONDON 


charming Woodland Gardens and 
probably the most beautiful development in 
Flats face lovely scenery adjoining 
Putney Heath. Portions of this development 
There are four types 
available, but early application is necessary as 
only a few of the largest type are now to let. 


Cail or Write for Free ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET. 


MANOR FIELDS— 


JOHN LAING & SON, LTD., PUTNEY HILL, PUTNEY, S.W. 15. 
PUTney 2164. 


COMPLETE WITH EVERY 
MODERN REFINEMENT. 
CENTRAL HEATING. 
CONSTANT HOT WATER. 
PASSENGER LIFTS. 
INCLUSIVE RENTALS 


£200 to £350 


GARAGES, ETC. 
Hard Tennis Courts and 
Cumberland Bowling Greens. 


PUTNEY HEATH 



































56 BROMPTON 
ROAD, 8.W. 3. 


WHITEMAN & COMPANY 


Telephone : 
Kens. 0026-7 





KENT 
16TH CENTURY RESIDENCE. 7 miles from Ashford, 
6 Bedrooms, 4 Receptions, Bathroom, Garage, Stables, 
Tennis Lawn, Beautiful Old World Gardens. Co.’s Water. 
Electric Light. 
6} ACRES PRICE £3,150 FREEHOLD 


WHITEMAN AND Co., as above. 





KENT 


NEAR WROTHAM. CHARMING OLD RESIDENCE, 

brick and stone, and tiled roof. 3 Bedrooms, 2 Recep- 

tions, Bathroom, Main Drainage, Co.’3 Water and Gas. 
Small Gardens. 


PRICE £1,350 FREEHOLD 


WHITEMAN AND CoO., as above. 








RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 





HE TRAVEL MANAGER will be pleased to send 
to readers desiring them the names of hotels—or 
private hotels—in any part of Great Britain and Ireland 
from THE SPECTATOR’S Recommended List. In order to 
give wider publicity to their establishments, the following 
have subscribed towards the cost of publication of this 
feature and we hope when possible readers will patronize 
m. Personal recommendation of hotels is ulways 
welcomed by the Travel Manager. 





BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM. 
BELFAST.—GRAND ye 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks). oil AVEN. 
BRIDGE OF as ae WATER and SPA. 
BRIGHTON.— BL ge 
—ROYAL CRESCE 

BRIGHTON ttinedean) TUDOR CLOSE, 
BRODICK (Arran).—DOUGLAS. 
CAMBRIDGE.— UNIV ERSITY ARMS, 
CANTERBURY.—CO 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales). —BRY N-TYRCH. 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 
COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCHROCHAN, 
CONISTON LAKE.—WATERHEAD. 
CRAWFORD (Lanark).—CRAWFORD. 
CRIEFF (Perths)—DRUMMOND ARMS. 

—STRATHEARN HYDRO. 
DROITWICH SPA.—THE WORCESTERSHIRE 

BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 

EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 

—PARK GATES. 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK. 
FALMOUTH oes mae A MOUTH. 
FILEY (Yorks.).—L 
GLASGOW. STORE'S. Tn — 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants).—FOX & PELICAN. 
GULLANE.—MARINE. 
ore See £ 


—QUEE 
SUNSTANTON— 
NK 





Lh STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 


LI 
KEN MORE (Perths).—TAYMOUTH CASTLE. 
KINLOCH RANNOCH (Perths}—LOCH RANNOCH 


LANARK.—CLYDESDALE HOTEL. 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSE. 
—REGENT. 
LLANBERIS (Snowdon).—ROYAL VICTORIA. 
LOCH AWE (Argylishire)—LOCH AWE. 


















Regular Sailings 


FARES from £109 


TRANSPACIFIC ...Regular sailings 
between San Francisco, Seattle 
er Victoria, B.C., and Japan, China, 
the Philippines. Low _ through 
Fares, including the Atlantic 
Voyage, Rail across U.S.A. or 
Canada and the Pacific Voyage. 


FROM £58. 


For full particulars apply to: 


DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINES 
And AMERICAN MAIL LINE 


General Agents: T. L. QUFF & CO., 
22 Billiter St., London, E.C.3. Tel.: MON. 0221, 
or 24 George Square, Glasgow. Tel.: CEN. 2827, 
or LOCAL TOURIST AGENTS. 












LONDON.—DE VERE, Kensington, W. 
—THACKERAY, Gt. Russell St., W.C. 7. 
—CLIFTON, Welbeck St., W. 1. 
—UNITED SERV ICES, $8/102 Cromwell 

Rd., S.W. 

MALVERN.—FOLEY ARMS. 

MANCHESTER.—BOW DON HYDRO. 

MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S 

MONMOUTH.—BEAU FORT ARMS. 

MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOR HOUSE, 

NAIRN (Nairnshire) —GOLF VIEW. 

—ROYAL MARINE, 

OBAN.—GREAT WESTERN. 

—STATION HOTEL. 

PAR (Cornwall).—ST. AUSTELL BAY, 

PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 

PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PAL acm. 

PORTREE (lIsle of Skye).—ROYA 

PORT ST. MARY. (1.0.M. ).—Piinwick BAY, 

RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BA 

ROWARDENNAN (Loch ae —_ 

ROWARDENNAN, 

ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 

ST. IVES (Cornwall)—TREGENNA CASTLE, 

ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—ADELPHI. 

ST. MAWES (Cornwall)—SHIP & CASTLE. 

SCOURIE (Sutherland).—SCOURIE. 

SELBY (Yorks)—LONDESBOROUGH ARMS. 

SHREWSBURY (nr.). a KSTONE PK., Weston, 

SIDMOUTH.— BELMONT. 

SKYE (Scotland).—FL OIG a4 

SOUTHPORT.—PRINCE OF WA 

—HESKETH PA Rk HY ‘DRO Horet 

SOUTHWOLD (Suffolk).—GRANI 

STRATHPEFFER SPA (Roseabire).—BEN WYVIS 

STROUD (nr.), Rodborough Common.—BEAR INN, 

TAMWORTH (Staffs.).—CASTLE. 

TEIGNMOUTH (Bishopsteignton).—HUNTLY, 

TINTERN.—BEAUFORT ARMS 

TORQUAY.—HOWDEN COU RT PRIVATE, 

—PALACE. 

—ROSETOR. 

—ROSLIN HALL. 
WARWICK.—LORD LEYCESTER, 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


———— 









A 

Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a Junio 
line charged asaline. Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 24% for sete 
6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 73% for 26; and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR Office, prose 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. Barna 





PERSONAL 


LOTHING and BOOTS most urgently needed for 
» Women, Children, and particularly for Men. Our 
poor people in East London slums suffer greatly. Parcels, 






































literature giving details 


SEND A POSTCARD 


for the beautifully illustrated 


of 


—————i 
GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Public Schoo} on 
individual lines for girls from 10-19. Playing fields 




















ark, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming 
enclosing name and address, gratefully acknowledged by ceeaenee ae yt al — for the Use ate a 
the Rev. Percy INEsoN, Superintendent, EAST END t cialize in La * lVersity FRA’ 
MISSION, Central Hall, 3 Bromley Street, Commercial L i en ae, “ee eee Gus’ 
Road Sawaer x ~‘" , romley Street, Commerch Domestic Science. Fees, £120-180 p.a. ‘ du M 
. ; a oe COL! 
ORED, INDIFFERENT? Let common-sense psy- . ke Cnuual oer tee chenpuiiiion tae Hin. ss 
chology dispel your ennui and instil fresh zest.— > ar WOR ac " “ges ‘ily R 
Write now for FREE COPY * The Great Discovery,’’ to ENTRANCE ha HOLARSHIPS, value £100, £80, £79 Ph.D 
SHELLEY CASTLE, 26 Castle House, Jackson’s Lane, sega mba deel pc peor a car ae ae po ar 
— TO THE MEDITERRANEAN | Tie examination will t is yea it 
The examination will take place this year on May 1ith 
a , “TTTRE —1 Rird.in. . 15th and 16th. ; A 
HIROPODY, MANICURE.—1 Bird-in-Hand Court, on the world’s finest Preference will be given to daughters of professional be g 
/ [76 Cheapside, 50 yards Bank Station. City 7397. Pixs li men or of Officers of H.M. Services. Candidates must Engl 
cruising liner . Sens Ot ADs OnKe * y. 
NFERIORITY COMPLEX ?—Write for Free Book be under 15 years of age on September 30th, 1985, ea 
- “ay? . mu eae” sane Particulars and entry forms can be had on applicati WC. 
[ can... and I will.’—BritisH INSTITUTE OF : aia ae on t 
PRACTICAL PSYCHOLOGY, LTD.,1,(BR) Ludgate Hill,E.C.4. to the HEAD-MISTRESS. x k 
NFORMAL INTIMACY IMMEDIATELY INSPIRED ALBOT HEATH, BOURNEMOUTH. A 
e ipe of ‘ ENDLY bacco TOM COP TT vi 
fun ate oa ee (BOURNEMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRIs) = 
Seite ; ihe op td Chairman of Governors: The Ven. the ARCHDEACoy Gen 
. 7 va nad ~ ” I 
EADERS interested in internationai affairs and in Ryoadeaniateosa:: wee ee MA (Str: 
the promotion of international friendship are re Neheeamaadeh iia eb DOD a a p.m. 
invited to write to APA (All Peoples’ Association), e The new ora for Port ane Boarding Houses, Syk 
# Arlington St.,$.W.1, for particulars of that organization. situated in Talbot Woods, will be occupied in May, A 
y A Boarder’s Entrance Scholarship of £60, and two 
3xhibitions il » varde > results of 
APRIL 17 for 24 DAYS to) =ihiiten, nil bs arated one Toni 
WHERE HELP IS NEEDED ae X8 ation be May, 1935, for admission 
Cine . vi OD Morocco, Sicily, Dalmatian to the School in September. The value of the Ex. = 
Baa ee Ten ie ‘ hibitions will depend upon evidence of financial need, 
NAST OFF CLOTHING, Boots, &c., most urgently Coast, Venice, Malta, Algeria, Candidates must be under 14 on July Ist. 
/ needed by Seamen’s Christian Friend Society Gibraltar and Spain. Last date of entry, March 31st. 
(Office Bog ee House, et ae for — a _ . For full particulars apply to the SECRETARY, Norwich Wa 
constantly appealing for such help. arcels gratefully Avenue, Bournemouth, 
received at Seamen’s Institute, 215-217 St. George Street, MAY 1 3 for 20 DAYS to A 
London, E.1. Morocco, Malta, Messina, Sicily, = 
SIRE ; Italy, Riviera, Spain and BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES Ta 
i EDUCED Income and Dividends.—The Alexandra Portugal a 
Hospital for Children with Hip Disease, established Eee. Est COLLEGE, Canterbury.—On high ground, over = 
in Bloomsbury in 1867, appeals for £1,000 annually to ‘Abokinge Caritesbury. (Bracing kenair: ine veh 
: eee yee “paid ice ~fistes g Ca ¥. acing sea air. Fine playing 
replace losses.—Any help to SECRETARY, London Offices, JUNE 7 for 21 DAYS to field. Swimming bath. Fresh fruit daily. Maximum K 


107 Southampton Row, W.C. 1, gratefully acknowledged. 





ep COLLECTIONS.—If anyone who has made or 
b inherited a collection of Postage Stamps which is no 
jonger required will be kind enough to give it to Padding- 
ton Tuberculosis Dispensary, 20 Talbot Road, W. 2, to 
be sold in aid of Dispensary funds, the Committee will be 
most grateful. 








APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT 
AND WANTED 





BARNARD 


ee 


CASTLE SCHOOL, 
CASTLE, 





Italy, Messina, Venice, Dalma- 
tian Coast, Greece and Malta. 










ports are visited. Owing to 


STAR, it is advisable to 





These cruises have been carefully 
chosen so that the most attractive 


great popularity of the ARANDORA 


make 
reservations as early as possible. 


Write now for plan of ship, etc., to 


BLUE STAR LINE 


Passenger Office: 3 Lower Regent 


the 








individual attention.—Apply, SECRETARY. 





EYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE, 





Examinations will be held in March and in June for 
the award of the following SCHOLARSHIPS AND 
EXHIBITIONS; Six of £100 a year; two of £75; 
two of £50 and four of between £25 and £40 a year— 
Further information may be obtained from the Bursar. 









Mttt HILL SCHOOL, N.W.%. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 


An examination will be held on May 29th (pre- 
liminary) and June 6th to 8th (final) when several 


ae | Se 


—s 
o- 


=o 1 |T 15 


Stre : . SOW. 2. Entrance Scholarships will be offered for competition to 19 

HEADMASTERSHIP. Office: ou ae — aur candidates who are over 12 and under 14 years of age = 

we ae Re E.C. 3, Liverpool, Birmingham, | 0" April Ist, 1935. | 2 . 

The Headmastership of this School, regulated by a Manchester, Glasgow, Bradford The value of the Scholarships varies between a \ 

Scheme of the Board of Education is VACANT conse- Davis, and all Principal Agents. nominal sum and a maximum of £100 per annum ID 

quent upon the resignation of the present Headmaster : x according to (1) the financial position of the boy's a 

and the Governors invite applications for the post. C.F.H.30 ecm | parents, (2) the standard of the boy’s attainments. Two = 
‘The present roll number of the School is 183, of whom of the Scholarships at least, however, are of a minimum 
118 are boarders. value of £80 per annum. Valuable Ministerial Exhibi- 
The Scheme provides that the Headmaster shall be a tions are also offered for the sons of Christian Ministers. 

graduate of a University in the United Kingdom, — = do not win Scholarships pM... ? 
Applicants must not be over 45 years of age. accepted for admission to the School without further 

Salary £750 per annum rising to £1,000, with free COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND examination, provided that their work is of sufficient L 

bouse, rates and lighting. merit. c 


Duties to begin September Ist, 1935. 
Ten application forms, accompanied by 10 copies of 
not more than three recent testimonials, must be sent in 


TRAINING COLLEGES 





For further information and application forms, apply 
to the Bursar, Mill Hill Schoo!t, N.W. 7. 





fim | 




































to the undersigned on or before March Sth, 1935. They] JVRAINING FOR SOCIAL WORK, JVELLINGTON SCHOOL, SOMERSET. i 
may be obtained from the undersigned on receipt of aj 4, ,, oun cacao " Z s eee 2 
stamped addressed foolscap envelope. ST. FRANCIS COLLEGE, SUDBURY, MIDDLESEX. Public School with moderate fzer. Five Housce os 
W. INNES WATSON, Resident Students (from 18 upwards) admitted for including Junior House. Modern equipment, Great = 

Clerk to the Governors, | COUrses of.one or two years’ training. Specially intended | };41) with adjacent Classrooms, Science Laboratories, 

8 Newgate, Barnard Castle. for girls of good education wishing to become club leaders Engineering Workshops, Swimming Bath and Gym 

or to begin training for future work as hospital almoners, nasium Chapel dedicated in 1931 
YNIVERSITY OF LONDON. welfare workers, care comunittee organizers, dc. Course Beautiful grounds and ideal situation. Preparation 
l pace oe ee to -_ ane of pcg students, A a. for all careers. Leaving Scholarships for the Univer- 
ae : a aaa " yursaries available for suitable candidates. — Full] .4..° TC > ae 

POSTGRADU ATE STUDENTSHIPS. particulars from Miss PRESTON, Principal. sities. O.T.C. Splendid health record. Full charge I 


taken of boys from abroad. Entrance Scholarships in 
June. A certain number of Bursaries is also offered 
to promising boys, sons of Professional men of limited I 
means. Full particulars from the SECRETARY, Wellingt 

School, Somerset. 





The University wil ortly proceed to award TWO 
UNIVERSITY POSTGRADUATE TRAVELLING 
STU DENTSHIPS each of the value of £275 for one year, 
and SEVEN POSTGRADUATE STUDENTSHIPS of 
the value of £150. The Studentships are open to both 
Internal and External Graduates of the University. 
Applications (on a prescribed form) must reach the 
PRINCIPAL, University of London, South Kensington, 
$8.W.7 (from whom further particulars may be obtained) 
not later thit May Ist, 1935. 

February, 1935. 























TO PARENTS DUAL SCHOOLS 


Do you know CHILD EDUCATION? : 
CK WORTH SCHOOL 
(Founded by the Society of Friends in 1779). 








It is in use in thousands of homes, because it is 
the ideal Magazine for all concerned with the 
early education of little people. All the subjects 
that young children learn are presented most 
attractively each month by brilliant Educationists; 
the entire cover of the Magazine is used for large 
illustrations in Colour—such subjects as Calendars, 
Nursery Rhymes, Bird Studies, Farmyard Scenes, 
Bible Stories, etc., are dealt with. It is altogether 
a most charming Magazine, and may be ordered 
—————— through any Newsagent, price 1s. monthly. 
TEN OPEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. A 
Two of £100 yearly and Eight of £80 offered at forth- 
coming Scholarship Examination, June 3rd, 1935, and 
following days. No restriction of subject. Normal 
tenure three years. Other Scholarships and Exhibitions. 
Entry closes May 10th, 1935. 
Apply to REGISTRAR. 





Recognized by the Board of Education as an efficient 
Ss 


| tee COLLEGE OF THE SOUTH WEST Secondary School 


OF ENGLAND, EXETER. 









Preparation for London Degrees. 
Residential: 3 Men’s Halls, 2 Women’s. 
140 acres Campus: all games. 

Charges inclusive, £85 to £105 yearly. 





Provides a sound secondary school education for boys 
and girls from 9 to 18 years of age up to School Certificate 
and Higher School Certificate standards. 

Special attention is given to the training of character 
and to the cultivation of a right sense of social and 
international justice. 

Situated in its own estate of 350 acres, the School is 
completely equipped with Chemistry, Physics and 
Biology Laboratories, Gymnasium, Swimming Bath, 
Common Rooms, Library, Handicraft Workshops, Art 
School, Spacious Playing Fields, Home Farm and Garden. 
For Prospectus and full particulars apply: 

The Bursar, Ackworth School, nr. Pontefract, Yorks 


specimen copy may be obtained upon 
application to the Publishers, mentioning 
“The Spectator.” 
EVANS BROTHERS LTD., 
Montague House, Russell Sq., London, W.C.1. 
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— 
FOREIGN SCHOOLS 


——— 
bp PtHIN EB c@O LL EE SB 
Arveyes- Villars, Switzerland. 4,100 feet. Boys 12 19. 

Junior Branch 8-11. Individual Education and Care. 

Modern Languages. Examination Coaching. Character. 

Health, Sport. For particulars of the College or to 

arrange interviews with the HEAD-MASTER (J. M. 8. 

Barnard, M.A.) in London in April, write the Secretary. 











— 


LECTURES 





NIVERSITY ictal LONDON. 





A Course of three lectures on on “LE THEATRE EN 
FRANCE AU MOYEN- AGE "’ will be given by PROF. 
GUSTAVE COHEN (Professeur de littérature francaise 
du Moyen-Age & l'Université de Paris) at UNIVERSITY 
COLL EGE, LONDON (Gower Street, W-.C. 1), on 
MARCH 4th, 6th and 8th, at 5.30 p.m. At the First 
sears | ¥4 Chair will be taken by Prof. L. M. Brandin, 
ph.D., M.A., L.-0s-L., Fielden Professor of French and 
he Philology in the University. Lantern thlus- 
trations. 





A Course ot three lectures on “ BEOWULF” will 
be given by RITCHIE GIRVAN, M.A. (Lecturer in 
English Language in Glasgow University), at 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON (Gower Street, 
W.C. 1), on MARCH 7th, 8th and 11th, at 5.30 p.m. 
At the First Lecture the Chair will be taken by Dr. 
A. H. Smith, Ph.D., M.A. 


A Lecture on “ IRAQ AND HER NEIGHBOURS ” 
will be given by MAJOR-GENERAL ROWAN- 
ROBINSON, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.0., R.A. (late Inspector 
General of the Iraqi Army), at KING’S COLLEGE 
(Strand, W.C. 2) on FRIDAY, MARCH 15th, at 5.30 

.m. The Chair ¥ Hl be one by Brig.-General Sir Percy 


Sykes, K.C.LE., C.B. 
ADMISSION PRE is, Without TICKET. 
S. J. WORSLEY, 


Academic Registrar. 








AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


UTHORS should forward their work to publishers of 

36 years’ standing. Detailed proposal promptly for- 
warded, submitting most reasonable terms possible, 
Advice and Catalogue free.—STOCKWELL, Lrp., 29 
Ludgate Hill, London. 








JRE a H translations, typewritinz, duplicating.—Miss 
A., 210 Willesden Lane, N.W. 6. (Willesden 0398). 





ITERARY Typewtg., Trans., &e., promptly executed. 
Mss. Is. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. per 1,000.— 
Miss N. MACFARLANE(C),44 Elderton Rd., Westcliff-on-Sea 


M*; TYPED. 1s. 
Expert work. 
moderate charges.—Miss 


London, W.C. 1 





per 1,000 words. Carbons 2d. 
DUPLICATING a speciality, 
Harper, 4 Taviton Street, 





NONG-POEMS WANTED.—Songs and musical comps. 
Shaiso considered for publication. Terms by arrangement. 
—PETER DEREK, LTp., ZB, 1404 Shaftesbury Ave. W.C.2. 





YPEWRITING neatly and promptly executed, 10d, 
per 1,000 words, Carbons, 2d.—Miss H. M. PERRY, 
199 Staveley Road, Wolverhampton. 





\ JRITE FOR PROFIT.—Make a second income in 
spare time. Send for tree booklet. —REGENT 
INSTITUTE (Dept. 85D), Palace Gate, W. 8. 








TEA 





SSAM BROKEN ORANGE PEKOR, 12s, 6d. 5-Ib 
box cr. pd. ; sample Ib, 3s. post free; pure Keemun 
China same price.~E. A. GARNER, 12 Bishopsgate Av. E.C.3. 





Souchong 
both post 
«& €O., 


NHOICE CHINA TEA.—Tarry Lapsang 

J 2s. 9d. Ib., 4 Ib. 11s. 1 Ib. sample 3s. 3d., 
free, cash with order, List free.—R. STIMSON 
28 Tower Hill, B.C. 3. Estab. 1885, 








FOR THE TABLE, Ke. 





N ACKIE’S EDINBURGH SHORTBREAD 
is the perfect gift for friends at home or abroad. 
In tins 2s. 4d. 4s, 4d. 6s. 6d. . 8s. 6d. 10s. 6d. 

By inland post, 2s. 10d., 5s. 1d., 7s. 3d., 9s. 3d.,-L1s. 6d. 

Complete price list on request. 
J. W. MACKIE & SONS, LTD., 
108 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH. 








CINEMAS 





CADEMY CINEMA 


Oxford Street. Gerrard 2981. 





WILLY FORST’S Viennese Sensation of Euroj« 
*MASKERADE” (A) 


with PAULA WESSELY. 











NVERYMAN (opp. Hampstead Tube Stn. Ham. 2285). 
4, THE SLUMP Is OVER (U). WINGS OVER EVEREST; 
DisNEY’s 3 LITTLE PIGS; JOIE DE VIVRE. 








EGYPT, INDIA 
AND CEYLON 


ELLERMAN’S CITY & HALL LINES 
CABIN CLASS STEAMERS 


£37 BOMBAY 
£42 CALCUTTA 


For full particulars apply to: 
LONDON :—- 
104-6 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 3. 
Telephone: AVENUE 9340. 
Tower Building. Tel.: Cent. 3840 
Tel.: Cent. 9222 


Liverpool: 
Glasgow;. 75 Bothwell St. 














HOTELS 


FOREIGN 








MEDITERRANEAN SEA, of 

overwhelming beauty. German-Swiss house, modern 
sanitation, full board Ptas. 12 (6s. 6d.) day.—Write to 
CASA STEYER, Tossa de Mar, Gerona, Spain. 


OSSA, SPANISH 











~ by thew extreme flexi- 
their hs, le perfection, their free- 
from ornament and complication. 


bility, 
dom 
Designed by a bookseller, there is no book- 


housing problem they cannot solve, UNIX 
can be started or extended more cheaply 
than any sectional bookcases. See them 


at the PHOENIX Showroom, or get a free 





SPECTATOR. 


—s 
—s 
—e 








INVESTMENTS. AND LOLINS 


DRIVATE ADVANCES AVAILABLE IMMEDIATE- 
LY without security —-REGIONAL TrUsT LTb., 
8 Clifford St., New Bond St., London, W.1. Regent. 5983. 








ROMPT LOANS 4} per cent. net yearly on Lite 
Interests, Life Incomes, Reversions, Property by 
Wills or Deeds.—T. W. ELLA, 150 Regent Street, W. 1. 





\ TE lend £25 to £5,000 on note of hand alone without 
any security. —E, C. LEaR, Lrp., 57 Cheapside, 


London, E.C.2. ( *Phone: City 5804 and 4532.) 














WANTED TO PURCEASE 


YOLD. RECORD HIGH PRICE.—Highest Prices in 

MK =©London for Old Gold (£7 3s. 0z.), Bracelets, Neck- 
laces, Sovereigns, Gold Dentures, Coins; also JEWEL- 
LERY, Diamonds, Emeralds, Pearls, Antique Silver, 
Sheffield Plate, &c. Large or small quantities. Cash or 
offer at once.—BENTLEY & Co., 65 New Bond Street 
(facing Brook Street), London, W.1 (Maytair 0651). 











MISCELLANEOUS 


I ONEGAL Handwoven Tweed, selected. Handknit 
Stockings and Wader Socks. Tweed patterns free 
on request. —MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 








H‘\i you anything to sell? Readers having any- 

thing to sell or professional services to offer are 
invited to bring their announcements to the notice of the 
many thousands of readers of he Spectator. Prepaid 
Classified Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per 
insertion, and should reach The Spectator Otlices, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance by 
Tuesday of each week. Discounts :-—2}% for 6 inser- 
tions, 5% for 13, 74% for 26 and 10% for 52. 





IKE A LADY’S CARESS” is a shave with the 


BALL RAZOR. Makes shaving a real pleasure. 
7s. 6d., 10s. 6d. or 12s . 6d., post free.—E. L, SALOMONSEN 
& Co., 6 & 7 Cross Lane, E.C. 3. 








TOURS 


GYPT AND THE HOLY LAND.—Private escorted 

‘4 party leaves March 11th. Overland; finest hotels 
and travel: 134 gns. inclusive-—Write LESLIE LINQ, 
F.R.G.S., Chalkwell Towers, Westcliff-on-Sea. 











HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 


N EARLY SPRING HOLIDAY. 
HUNTLY, BISHOPSTEIGNTON. 
Nr. TEIGNMOUTH. 
Established 1878. 





Offers special advantages of ECONOMY. ComrorT and 
the best Climate in England. 
TURKISH AND ELeEctTRIC Licut Batus. 
Write for Illustrated Tariff. 











prospectus from 66 Chandos Street, 
Charing Cross, W.C.2 | 2 gree yet CLUB, Ltd., 2 gns. weekly, partial board: 
bed and breakfast, 30s.—Particulars, SECRETARY, 
= _ | 96 Belgrave Road, 8.W. 1.—Victoria 3347, 
7 ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
MEDICAL BATHS HOTEL.—175 rooms all with h. & c. water. 





YALLSTONES Permanently Removed Without Opera- 
A. tion. Guaranteed. Free booklet.—T. 8. HEATON, 
20 Grosvenor Place, 8.W.1. (Sloane 3697.) 








CLUB ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Suites 24 new rooms with radiators. A.A. R.A.C. 


Id. Guide from J. T. CULLEY, Manager. 





ROITWICH SPA—A brand new hotel in a 300-year- 
old country house. Perfect cuisine, delightful 
grounds, sun lounge, with Vita-glass windows. Send 
for the NORBURY HOUSE HOTEL book. Every 
facility is provided for taking the cure. Telephone: 
Droitwich 173. 





HE ENTON ELYFISHERS’ CLUB, Limited, MIL- 

FORD, SURREY The Club possesses three lakes 

ot about 8, 10, and 26 acres, each fully stocked with Trout. 

Fishing from April 15th to October 31st. Rules provide 

for sharing of rods. Subs. 50 gns.—O. H. DOLLEY, Secty., 
138, Leadenhal! St., E.C. 3. "Phone, Avenue 7348. 














the punishment that is meted out to a 
criminal is an expression of the will of the com- 
munity ; the State is collectively responsible for 
the policy of taking a - i a life... ."— 
(“ The Spectator,” 8/2/°35.) 


If*-YOU are opposed to this policy support 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR THE 
ABOLITION OF THE DEATH PENALTY. 


Foundation Membership: £2 2s, per annum. 
Minimum Membership: 2s. 6d. per annum. 
I desire to join the N.C.A.D.P., and enclose 
£ H H 


Name 


Address 


Free literature 
Please complete, cut out, 


will be sent on application. 
and send this adver- 


tisement, the cost of which has been specially 

defrayed by members, to The _ Secretary, 

N.C.A.D.P., Parliament Mansions, Victoria 
London, S.W. |. 


Street, 





HOTEL.—Melvile 
Tel, 31295. 


DINBURGH.—The ALISON 
Crescent. Tgms.: ‘* Melerest,” Edinburgh. 





PALMOU TH.—Tregwynt Guest House, on sea front, 
most comfortable, quiet, separate tables, excellent 
food, wonderful climate. 4-5 gns.; winter 3-3}. 


ARKS’ SPUR,” High Salvington, Wortbiny. 
Homely guest house on Downs, overlooking Worthing. 
Extensive views.—MISSES HALE. ‘Tel.: Swandean 112. 


N PATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S—Gt. Britain’s Greatest 
N Hydro. For Health, Rest or Pleasure. 270 bed- 
rooms, grounds 10 acres. Inclusive terms from 133. per 
day. Illus. Prospectus free. ‘Two Resident Physicians. 


EFRESH YOURSELVES in 











English Country. 

Ask for ee List (3d. post —_ of 180 INNS and 
HOTELS managed by the 

PEOPLE’S REF HESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 


P. R. H. A., Lrp., ST. GEORGE’S House, 193 REGENT 
STREET, W. 1. 





NURREY, TRUST INNS for excellent country 
S quarters, — in the loveliest part of Sarre v— 
Apply for List ‘ ’ stating requirements, to ‘‘ SURREY 
Trust,” Prude ntial Buildings, Epsom Road, Guildford. 


HE BUNGALOW BEAUTIFUL, DEVON TO WIT’. 
—This unique residence overlooking Exeter, 
Exmouth and Sidmouth, to let furnished for the last. 
week in July and the whole of August. It contains 
Living Room 20 ft. by 16ft., Four Bedrooms, Study, 
Dining Room, Kitchen and Offices. Garage 20 ft. by 16 it. 
and paddock } acre. Hot and cold water and gas through- 
out. References given and required. No Children. No 
dogs. Six Guineas a week.—Apply Vicak, Pinhoe, near 
Exeter. 








HERE to stay in London.—THE LODGE, 1 St, 
\ George’s Square, 8.W.1. Rooin and Breakiast, 
5s. a night or 30s. weekly (one night only 5s, 6d.). With 
dinner 6s, 6d. or 2 guineas weekly. 





























George Allen & Unwin Ltd 


Just Out—KAREL CAPEK’S new novel 
Meteor 


**A fascinating fantasy woven together with philosophic threads which add to the tension. . . . 
An original and exciting way of telling the story of a somewhat rapscallion existence led on 


sugar plantations.” —Morning Post. 


Excursions 


and Enquiries 
By E. T. BROWN. 7s. 6d. Although in no 


way frivolous, the author evidently enjoys poking 
a little mild fun at such subjects as ghost-stories, 
souvenir-hunting, having the last word, the value of 
earnestness, and so on. 


The Frustration 


of Science 


By Sir DANIEL HALL, F.R.S., Prof. V. H. 
MOTTRAM, Prof. P. M. S. BLACKETT, 
F.R.S., J. G. CROWTHER, J. D. BERNAL, 
ENID CHARLES, P. A. GORER. Foreword 
by Prof. FREDERICK SODDY, F.R.S. 
3s. 6d. 


A Manual of 


Library Organisation 


By B. M. HEADICAR, F.L.A.  /Ilustrated. 
10s. 6d. (Library Association Series.) ‘* The 
author . . . has seen much of how libraries are 
organised on the Continent as well as here, and his 
book ranges over a wide field.”—Times Educa- 
tional Supplement. 


7s. 6d. 


Queen Elizabeth 


and her Subjects 


By A. L. ROWSE and G. B. HARRISON. 
Illustrated. 5s. ‘* Ten short sketches . . . which 
combine to give one some idea of the Elizabethan 
spirit. . . . Mr. Rowse seems to give the truth 
excellently about Burghley, Essex and Raleigh.” 
—M orning Post. 


Is War Obsolete? 


By CHARLES E. RAVEN, D.D. 4s. 6d. 
(Halley Stewart Lectures, 1934.) The conflict 
of duties for Christian men and women in times of 
war and peace is the theme of Canon Raven’s 
book. He discusses clearly the vexed question 
of whether it is right or wrong to take part in war. 
A helpful book for thinking people. 


From. Christianity 
to Spiritualism 
By C. T. CAMPION. 4s. 6d. Shows how the 


two great forces—Christianity and Spiritualism— 
should be able to co-operate as branches of one 
great Church, and points out which parts of the 
present Christian creed will have to be dropped 
if the co-operation is to be effected. 


The Growth of Stuart London 


By NORMAN G. BRETT-JAMES, F.S.A. With Illustrations, Maps and Plans. 25s. 


““Mr. Brett-James’s survey is greatly enhanced by the series of maps he has prepared for it 
. .. they are the best of their kind in existence and are an essential part of his narrative... . 
A great work successfully carried out.”—Observer. 
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